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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

The Laditor will be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 
sianiancous or oiher wise, besides Literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
ana aescriflions, as well as short stories, sforting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,C0O woras. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
auaresses ON thew AISS, and on the backs of photograshs. The Lditor will not 
be responsible jor the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
nol be able .o use, and the receitt of a f100f must nit b: taken as evidence that 
an article 1s aco fled, Lublication in COUNTRY LAKE alone wiil be recognised 
as acceftance. |1 here stamps ave enciosed, the Editor will do his best lo return 
those contributions which he aoes not require. 


With resard to photographs, :he price required for reproduction, together 
with all aescriftize farticulars, must be flainly stated, otherwise, uhen payment 
is requested, it must he understcod that the usual rates of the faper wil be faid. 
// it is desired that the piotogaphs should be returned, a suijciently stamped and 
aivected envelope must be enclosed jor the purpose. 


Jt must be aistirclly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner vf the copyrisht of the fhotogiaph submited, or who has not the per- 
missin nm waiting of the vwner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Laditor of COUNTRY LIFE sor 7 eproauction. 


Vols. 1.,V7/., V71., and V//1. 0f COUNTRY LIFE are now ready, andcan be 
obiained on af fiicat.on to the Lublisher. lrice, bound in green hal/-morocco, 255. 
per volume, or 21s. in green cloth, gilt edges. Vois. 1., 11., 111., and 1V. are 
out of print, dd cheques should be made payable to the Proprietors, COUNTRY 
LIFE. 

Lhe charge jor small Aavertisements of Property jor Sale or to Let, 
Srinations Wantea, eh., ele.y iS 55. jor 40 words and under, and 1s, sor 
each aaaiticnal 10 words or less. AM orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, ana all matters reiat.ng to Advertisements shou/d be addressed to 
the A.anaser, 20, Zazistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

*,* Zhe Editor regies very much that the name of the lady whose 
portiait appeared on fege 719 of the Summer Number was given as the 
Honourabie Lthel Ward, whereas it shoula have been the Honour.ble Ethel 
Gerard, a.ughter of Lord and Lady Gerard. 
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THE HORSE . . 
_. AND HIS RIDER 








N one of his writings, the late Mr. Henry Kingsley, who 
knew his South America well, speaks of the standard of 
horsemanship among the Gauchos as incomparably higher 
than that of the Englishman. This was written some 
time ago. And the remark that Mr. Kingsley made of 

the Gauchos is equally true of many other races, and yet the 
I:rglishman is sometimes pleased to think that by virtue of 
belonging to a fox-hunting nation he is beyond question the finest 
horseman in the world. This opinion is restricted to the English- 
man who has stayed at home. The Englishman who has gone 
abroad, at all out of beaten tourist paths, can hardly fail to have 
felt that most of the boasted horsemanship was childishness as 
compared with that of others whom he has met. Of the Anglo- 
Saxon race it is likely that the best. hersemen in most respects 
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are the Australians and the cowboys of America and Canada, 
Put up an Englishman of fair riding capacity on an Australian 
buck-jumper, and how long will he remain in the saddle? Or 
put him on the back of one of those jumping fiends that Buffalo 
Bill brought over (some of them were really fiends when first 
they came), and it is possible that he may be surprised by his 
sensations. Of course it may be said that the sitting of a buck- 
jumper is a trick, a trick that the Englishman has no need to 
learn, because English horses do not buck-jump ; but, neverthe 
less, putting aside the actual movement of cat-backed jumping 
in the air that has the name of buck-jumping, the average rider 
of the cowboy or the “ rounder-up”’ class has far more sticking 
power on an unbroken horse than an average good rider among 
K-nglish fox-hunters. 

Lately we have had some exhibitions of bare-backed riding 
at the Military Tournament at the Agricultural Hall, and the 
riders acquitted themselves admirably. At the same _ hall 
there were competitions in ‘lemon-cutting,” in ‘heads and 
posts,” and so on, all of them requiring a high excellence in 
riding ; and again our English military riders did well. These, 
however—the competitors in these equestrian sports—all are 
picked men. They compete because they know themselves to 
be of the best. Competitions of this kind are, of course, good, in 
raising the general standard of military riding, either because 
they induce many more than actually do compete to practise with 
a view to entering the competition, or because they set an 
example—get soldiers into the way of practising tent-pegging 
and the rest of the exercises—but for all that it is not to be 
pretended that the standard of riding reached by those who take 
part in the Agricultural Hall performances is to be accepted as 
that of the average cavalry soldier. That standard is a very 
much lower one. It is inevitable that it should be so under the 
present conditions. ‘The cavalry soldier, as a general rule, is 
enlisted when he is already something more than a boy—that 
again is inevitable. He is enlisted from the ranks of those who 
do not, as a rule, go on horseback, but a-foot—that, yet 
again, cannot be helped. But after he is caught, drilled, 
taught to sit his horse, and has passed his novitiate in the 
Army, he still has no very special training, certainly no adequate 
training, to make him a real horseman—and that, emphatically, 
is a state of things that can be, and ought to be, mended. 
We hear tales, very credible tales, of the Colonial soldier in 
South Africa taking down to drink at the river four horses at 
a time—riding one and leading three others. If leading be 
not quite the word, let us say bundling them along somehow, 
making them arrive at the water, where, proverbially, even the 
Colonial cannot make them drink unless they will. But the 
English cavalry soldier, in the same time, thinks he has done full 
well if he has taken two horses—the one he rides and another led 
one—down to the water. This is only a fact typical of the difference 
in horsemanship generally between the English and the Coloniai 
soldier. If we come to compare the Englishman with members 
of nations that are, so to say, born in the saddle—such as the 
Mexican—we find the difference greater still, and maybe it is 
equally great, though of this the writer cannot speak of personal 
knowledge, if he be compared with the Arab. But these are not 
fair comparisons. The Englishman, as a matter of fact, belongs 
to a pedestrian, rather than an equestrian, race by nature. We 
must consider him as he is. But if it be not fair to compare the 
English cavalry soldier with the Mexican or the Arab, we may 
at least fairly put him into comparison with his own Colonial 
brother ; and the only reason that he comes so badly out of 
such a comparison is, unquestionably, that he has not been 
brought up in an equally good school. 

Since the whole training of a cavalry soldier is intended, 
presumably, to fit him for the work of campaigning and of war, 
it is rather singular that it should prove itself less well adapted 
‘to this end than the education picked up by the Colonial in the 
incidents of his daily life. The consideration is one that may 
make us wonder whether his training in certain details might not 
be amended. And when we come to look into its general 
course we find that it does not, as a matter of fact, embrace 
by any means all that it might include of the contingencies that 
actual warfare is likely to present. Horsemanship, in the sense 
of riding a horse, it is possible that his education teaches him 
adequately. There will be differences of opinion as to the best 
methods ; but at least it aims at teaching him to ride his horse. 
But horsemanship, in another and not less necessary sense, it 
does not aim at teaching him at all, or at least in very little 
measure. In the. economy of human labour—as in_ the 
instance .cited of the Colonial who watered four horses while 
the regular cavalry soldier watered two—he_ has_ hardly 
any training at all. In the economy of equine labour, to be 
effected by judicious treatment of a horse, the husbanding 
of its strength, and by a rough and ready veterinary 
surgery, he scarcely has more instruction. These are mysteries, 





it is true, that are better inculcated by practice, that is 
to say, by constant use and handling of a horse, than by any 
precept; and perhaps the chief thing lacking to the English 
cavalry man is opportunity in time of peace for learning these 
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arts that are so essential in time of war. In Sweden they have 
long-distance races, in which the result must depend a good deal 
on a man’s knowledge of how to use his horse so as to make the 
best of its powers. It is objected that cruelty to the horse is 
often inflicted in course of these trials. Nevertheless, something 
of the kind, some training in rough camps where the men would 
be obliged to exercise their wits in providing for their horses’ 
comforts, would surely be a good preparation for the cavalry men 
against the day of war, when they would have to do these things 
perforce. Neglect of them, and the ignorance of how to provide 
the horses with such comforts as circumstances admit in actual 
warfare, must amount in the aggregate to a deal more suffering 
than the trial camps could ever inflict on them, or even the long- 
distance races of Sweden and Norway. The Mexican, the Gaucho, 
and the Arab, equestrian races by right of birth, have a natural 
aptitude for horsemanship in these and its other branches to 
which we cannot expect our own soldier to attain ; but no doubt, 
too, a certain training that it is not impossible to give him would 
goa long way to bridging the gap that exists at present between 
his art of horsemanship and theirs. 





guished recipients of honour were Lord Milner and 

Sir Redvers Buller. Lord Milner was already a 

Knight Commander of the Bath, but he received the 
insignia of a Knight Grand Cross. The former of these 
honours was awarded to General Ian Hamilton, who was 
present in attendance on Lord Roberts, to whom the King gave 
a private audience afterwards. Besides giving decorations to 
such eminent soldiers as Sir Redvers Buller, General Forestier- 
Walker, General Pole-Carew, Colonel Ward, and others, the 
King did not forget the great service rendered by Sir Frederick 
Treves and Sir William Mac Cormac, whose business in the 
campaign was not to hurt but to heal. It is generally conceded 
that those chosen for distinction were selected with great tact, 
and King Edward VII. always shows to advantage in a function 
like that of Monday. 


T the investiture at St. James’s Palace on Monday—a most 
interesting and brilliant ceremony—the most distin- 


If the little Princess is as precocious as that famous infant 
whose ‘mother had a maid called Anne,” she must already be 
saving up a grievance, for amid all the congratulations addressed 
to King Victor Emanuel and his wife, there is a note of 
lamentation which might be put in the familiar phrase, 
“What a pity it isagirl!’’ Her sex is her misfortune, and small 
comfort it must be that Queen Victoria’s first child was a girl, and 
that in the Royal families of Russia, Austria, Spain, and Belgium 
the eldest born is a daughter. A stern Salic law declares that 
she shall not succeed. It is a very unnecessary law now, 
however useful it might have been in the old turbulent days, when a 
great Baron, or even a Monarch, had to keep his head with his 
hand. But amid our greater civilisation this law is not needed— 
at least, we in Great Britain, with the funeral of one of our 
greatest Queens still fresh in the memory, must be excused for 
admitting that it has no sense or reason. This need not prevent 
us hoping, however, that Yolande Margherita is fated to be 
elder sister to many brothers, so that the line of Victor 
Emanuel will be firmly established. The modern crown of 
Italy is not old, and its peaceful descent is an object to be 
prayed for. 

At the festival dinner on Monday of the Home of Rest for 
Horses, the Duke of Portland put the case against the tignt 
bearing-rein very wittily and cleverly. When abused, he con- 
sidered the bearing-rein to be the mark of an extremely vulgar 
and badly-turned-out equipage. He said, when driving in 
London it is one of his distractions to wonder what the people 
are whom he meets. If the horses are well-groomed and have 
loose bearing-reins or no bearing-reins at all, his conclusion is, 
“‘ Here comes a carriage containing some nice, kind, good-looking, 
well-bred people” But if the bearing-reins are tight and the 
horses’ heads kept unnaturally high, he expects ‘a third-class- 
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looking coachman on the box, and a fourth-class-looking carriage 
with occupants of the most vulgar and unbearable type.” After 
this, we may expect that even the parvenu will understand that 
a tight bearing-rein is not a sign of smartness, but the ‘* Werry 
rewerse to the contrary,” as Sam Weller had it, and it was 
clever of the Duke of Portland to emphasise that point; it will 
tell more than the most virtuous indignation. 

The literary Boer who signs himself “ P. S.” has, in the 
latest of his epistles, shown his usual ability to grasp a compli- 
cated situation, but those who are of the pro-Boer persuasion 
have shown no relish or taste for the latest example of his 
rhetoric. It is not only that this sturdy patriot advises his 
fellow-countrymen to yield, but he asserts, what some of us have 
thought and said before, that the war has been, in a way, the 
salvation of England. Before it began, he says, we were being 
‘chloroformed by sentiment,” long peace and prosperity had 
sapped the vitals of the nation, just as disuse had caused its 
military system to lose efficiency. Had the Boers let the process 
go further while all the time nursing their growing strength, our 
task might have been a difficult one indeed, perhaps impossible. 
As it is, ‘* P. S.” frankly confesses that all Paul Kruger has done 
has been to rouse afresh the old warlike spirit of Great Britain, 
and force her to see and guard against her own weaknesses. 
Further, he arrives at the conclusion that the Boers would be 
happier under our rule than that of any other European nation. 
“P.S.” may not be a very agreeable writer, but his candour is 
refreshing. 

So often has it seemed that we have been deluded, by the 
wish being father to the thought, in the matter of peace in South 
Africa, that we almost fear now to draw just inferences from 
facts as they are reported. But for the past hopes, so often 
turned to vanity, we might infer the best from the reported 
arlival at Standerton, to confer with the Netherlands Consul, of 
General Tobias Smut and Mr. De Wet, who is General Louis 
Botha’s secretary. Too often have we been disappointed to 
venture on very favourable deductions, but there 1s at least 
a hope that their mission may not be unconnected with 
the peace that we all desire so fervently. There is hope, 
too, in the unanimous resolution of the meeting of British 
and ex-burghers at Zeerust, condemning the attitude of 
the Bond and of the Dutch Reformed Church towards the 
peace delegates, and expressing its ‘‘deep regret and indigna- 
tion” at the action of Messrs. Andrew Murray, Theron, Sauer, 
and Merriman. 

The dinner given to Major Ross at Liverpool, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. A. L. Jones, is an indication of the im- 
portance that we are gradually learning to attach to a matter of 
high Imperial interest. Major Ross goes out to Sierra Leone 
with control of the arrangements for the fifth malarial expedition 
of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. This school is 
specially occupied with the. hygiene of the West Coast of 
Africa, that has so notorious a reputation as the white man’s 
grave. Recent discovery, exploration, and enterprise have 
opened the eyes of the nation to the wonderfully rich possession 
that it holds in its West African empire. It is to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s everlasting credit (an item of credit that not even his most 
bitter enemies, and he has bitter enemies, can deny him) that 
he has recognised for a long while the value of this national 
possession, and has worked steadily to secure and develop it. 
O, would that al] statesmen had possessed like foresight, like 
appreciation of values. It is useless crying over spilt milk. 
There was a time when both lamentation and science seemed 
equally useless against the malarial disease that scourges West 
Africa; but it is to the exertions of the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine and other labourers on its lines that we owe 
many discoveries tending to a better state of hygiene in that 
country. The interest now awakened in the subject is sufficiently 
shown by the eminent names associated with this complimentary 
dinner given to Major Ross on the eve of his departure. 


June is the month of “tarts and custards, creams and 
cakes,” and of other things such as are consumed at country 
fairs and village feasts. Many of these rural merry-makings 
date their origin from some old charter, and still are opened with 
the ancient ceremonies. At Rothwell, for instance, the fair, 
which dates back to the twelfth century, was proclaimed by the 
bailiff to the Lord of the Manor, on whom six spearmen attended. 
Then the charter was read in various quarters, ending where the 
horse-selling takes place. As a very great number of fairs have 
been allowed to fall into desuetude, it is a pity that someone 
with leisure does not make a collection of the quaint observances 
before they entirely pass out of recollection. If you wish to 
understand how these simple rural festivities have been neglected, 
go and buy “ Debrett’s Coming Events.” This is a 
calendar of social fixtures, etc., for the month. And what a 
crowded month it is, to besure. No won ler that in the crush of 
modern life much that was old and simple and nice is forgotten, 
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Mr. Sheldon, of American fame, ought now to be a sadder 
and wiser man. As all the world knows, he has preached and 
written in his book that servants ought to be treated on an 
equality with those whom they serve. Asa doctrine this no doubt 
is very beautiful, but probably its promulgator did not dream that 
it would affect his own household. Nevertheless, a_liberal- 
minded handmaiden of his wife, artlessly believing that what was 
uttered in the pulpit should be practised in the home, holding, 
that is, such counsel to be meant for everyday wear and not to be 
worn only in company, calmly proposed that she should sit with 
the family at the luncheon-table. But not even a preacher can 
always calculate on his wife. Mrs. Sheldon remarked that her 
husband was entitled to say what he liked, but she was the ruler 
of the household. Short work was thus made of the claim 
of the girl-help, who, considering that this constituted a 
grievance, immediately departed. Would it not be wise of 
Mr. Sheldon to issue a notice that his words of wisdom, and all 
those expressions in regard to * the finest feelings” in our nature, 
are only rhetorical or Pickwickian, and are not to be applied to 
his own household ? 

The Abyssinians have done well, so far, in their operations 
against the so-called Mad Mullah, and complete success hasatiended 
their single-handed expedition. But the most interesting part of the 
campaign, from our point of view, will begin when the Abyssinians, 
for the first time acting in concert with us, co-operate with 
our force against the Ogaden Somalis. The latest news of our 
field force, at the moment of writing, is that it had reached Ber 
on May 22nd, with the cbject of striking at the Jamas, a tribe 
of the Dolbohantis. It appears that this involves the traversing 
of a waterless tract of seventy miles, which the mounted corps 
are to cross by a forced march, to be followed by the infantry as 
soon as possible. The method of the native tribes, when they 
wish to make a distant raid over a waterless tract, is to send on 
a supply of water on camel-back to a halfway halting-place, 
where they then can water their horses both coming and going ; 
but probably this will not be necessary, even if the force have 
the requisite transport. 


The proposal to establish a motor-car service between 
Tunbridge Wells and London is one of the utmost importance 
to the agricultural community. If the scheme can be success- 
fully carried through, it must very greatly facilitate trade of all 
kinds between the metropolis and outlying districts. It will 
enable tradesmen living in Tunbridge Wells to order what goods 
they wish by telegram or telephone and have them delivered 
within a few hours, which will be a great improvement on any 
service now existing. On the other hand, people living in Kent 
will find in the motor-car a very easy method of sending garden 
and farm produce into the London market, practically as fresh as 
when pulled, At present the chief question is whether this can be 
done at a profit or not. Mr. Phillips, of the London and Counties 
Distributing Company, is of opinion that an all-round charge 
of 10s. per ton would prove remunerative. This, we think, would 
compare favourably with the railway charges. But it is to be 
hoped that advantage will be taken of the example set by the 
Great Eastern Railway Company, and that farmers’ boxes will be 
delivered at a cheap rate. The company in question find this 
to be a growing traffic, and it is a fairly profitable one, as it is 
so easy to work in these boxes with the larger consignments. 
Practically no additional expense is entailed ; and there seems to 
be no end to the quantity of home-grown farm produce that 
London can take from the provinces. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions held this year is 
that at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, which will be open till the end of the month. It consists 
of the remains collected during the excavations at Silchester in 
1900. The extent of the excavations is shown by means of a 
school map hung on the wall.” The area is divided into 
sections, No. 23 being the most interesting. Here a house has 
been found, and what appears to have been an entrance to a 
temple. Many earthenware vessels have been dug up, and also 
a number of siniths’ tools, hammers, tongs, and pincers. In 
No. 24 two houses were disclosed, with tessellated pavements 
and other things usually found ina Roman villa. In the other 
insula, some of the most interesting finds were pins, brooches, 
fibule, a pocket-knife, steel-yard weight in the shape of a bust, 
and Egyptian porphyry, two bronze figures (representing Venus 
and a female flute-player), several curious brass clasps and 
rosettes, and horticultural seeds, such as those of: the grape, 
sloe, damscn, raspberry, strawberry, elder, and fig. 1t appears 
to have been a good year for excavations. 





One result of the proposal to construct a mono railway 
between Manchester and Liverpool is to direct attention to the 
various other places in which this means of locomotion has been 
tried. The best method is the Lartigue Railway between 
Listowel and Ballybunion. This system was invented by 
Charles Lartigue for the purpose of carrying agricultural pro- 
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duce in Algeria, the sandstorms there interfering with the 
ordinary railway by burying the track. The Lartigue line is 
ten miles long, is worked with steam, and earns a profit. A more 
important attempt was made at the Brussels Exhibition of 1893. 
This system was not adopted, because the committee appointed 
to enquire into the matter found that the high rate of speed was 
only obtainable at an outlay that did not seem to them commen- 
surate with the results. We hope in an early number of 
Country LirE to give some illustrations and an account of 
one of these lines. 

We are much indebted to those nunierous readers, some of 
them bearing very distinguished names, who have written to say 
how much they like our Summer Number. It is alwaysa pleasure 
to know that whatever efforts we may make to gratify the 
tastes of readers of Country Lirr are quickly and frankly 
appreciated. Of course, those who are strange to the inside of a 
newspaper office have little idea of the labour and worry involved 
in selecting and arranging the material of such an issue as that 
to which we have referred. But the greatest recompense that 
can be given for such exertion is the knowledge that we have 
succeeded in providing something that our readers value. 


A patriotic Welshman has just been raising a pathetic wail 
over the steady decrease of those who speak the original language 
of the warlike Sir Evans. Since the passing of Mr. Forster's 
Education Act in 1870 the population has grown, but the 
speakers of Welsh have dwindled at the rate of about 10,000 
a year. But is the regret not a little sentimental? The Celtic 
movement and the Highland movement and the Welsh move- 
ment really owe more to certain literary persons than to the 
people immediately concerned. Go among the small Welsh 
farmers and they will soon tell you that it is an unmitigated 
misfortune to be brought up on Welsh, as many are. They buy 
their cattle in English, they seli their butter and eggs and milk 
in the same tongue, and if they have clever children, the only 
adequate career open to them lies in regions where Welsh is 
unknown. It is just the same with John Highlandman and the 
Pat who comes to help with our harvest. These people have 
their stomachs to attend to, and very little time to think of their 
language as “the medium of songs and prayers, sermons and 
lectures’; it is only when you are rich and write in a beautiful 
study that you can afford to indulge in such touching sentiment 
—it is of no use to buy a load of hay. 


It is well that the notice given by means of a recent letter 
to the 7imes, contributed by the Danish Minister, should be 
known as widely as may be by persons interested in ornithology. 
It is to the effect that certain of the breeding-places of rare birds 
on the coast of Denmark are now under strict preservation. 
They belong to the Crown, and not merely is ‘ birds’-nesting,” 
as the schoolboy calls it, forbidden within their areas, but access 
to them is prohibited altogether. The principal places thus kept 
in sanctuary are on the West Coast of Jutland. It appears that 
correspondents are fond of writing to certain ornithological papers, 
pointing out what fine hunting-grounds these are for the British 
egg-collector, and hence the timely letter of the Danish Minister, 
issued by order of his Government. If any Englishman, after 
this warning, attempts to trespass on the forbidden ground, and 
finds himself suffering pains and penalties, he has himself alone 
to blame. 





The break-up of the anti-cyclone just at the time when the 
May-fly is coming on is exactly as we should wish the arrange- 
ments to be ordered in the angler’s best interests. ‘The rain has 
been rather local—everywhere a little, no doubt, but the amount 
rarying in different places—so that it is not easy to form a 
distinct notion of the condition of rivers in different parts. But, 
on the whole, the outlook is good, and while the annotator pens 
these notes, luckier men are catching fish. ‘That is a practical 
certainty. Of less certainty, we may presume, is the account, or 
the legend, of the great fish of Teddington, a trout of upwards of 
2olb. weight according to the reports, for which everyone in 
Teddington and district is angling. He is said to be a known 
fish, having been put into the river in the Jubilee year. But 
where has he been in the interval? As for the catching of him 
—that will probably be done, in the end, by a boy, a worm, and 
a bent pin, to the confounding of scientific fishing. The biggest 
trout, between 11lb. and ralb., ever taken on the Test was 
caught with a bit of meat for bait. 


The returns of the French import trade in coal for April 
furnish instructive reading, showing as they do the rather 
remarkable fact that, in spite of our export duty, more coal was 
taken into France from England during that month than in the 
corresponding months of either of the two years preceding. This 
is both interesting and satisfactory as a fact, and may be useful 
for the confuting of a certain school of political economists in 
argument. But, of course, it will not do to found too wide a 
generalisation on the experience of a single month. 
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A report recently issued by Mr. Moreland, Director of 
Agricuiture in the North-West Province and Oudh, on the 
wheat-growing in Australia, especially in regard to the possible 
adoption of like methods in India, is very interesting. By the 
well-known means of selection, cross-fertilisation, and the rest, 
the Australians have succeeded in producing a kind of wheat 
that resists drought and rust far better than the original stock is 
capable of resisting it. Drought is the common enemy most to 
be feared both in Australia and in India—nor there alone—and 
any means of growing a wheat capable of resisting its effects must 
be very valuable. Mr. Moreland appears to be fully alive to 
the necessary modifications with which a method of this kind, 
proved good in one country, can be transmitted to another that 
has many characteristics in common with it. He especially 
recognises the conservatism of the native of India as a difficulty 
in the way of his adoption of a new kind of cereal, but has a 
happy belief that in the end even this may be overcome by his 
ultimate conviction of the advantage of a crop that is satisfied 
with one irrigation instead of requiring three or four. 

We were noticing a little while ago the experiments that 
have been made in Italy with cannon for the dispersion of the 


THE MEET OF 


HATEVER ad- 
vantage the 
“pias: bf wa 
motor-car of the 
present and the 
future may possess, it can 
never claim that its appearance 
is attractive, and if, as its sup- 
porters hold, it is destined to 
beat the horse out of the field, 
our roads and parks will lose 
much of their picturesqueness 
and charm. The coach as a 
method of transit is gone, and 
will be present to the minds of 
our grandsons as a cumber- 
some contrivance closely con- 
nected with the troubles and 
joys of Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends. And now that the 
coach, having passed grace- 
fully from among the number 
of conveyances which are 
necessary and suitable for 
public use, remains with us 
as a luxurious relic, providing 
the few who can afford it with 
such joys as do not fall to W. A. Rouch. 
the lot of many of us, and 
affording pleasure for the great majority by its very pic- 
turesqueness and beauty, few functions of the London season 
can compare with the coaching meets. The setting is perfect, or 
as nearly perfect as an open-air setting can be in the middle of 
a town. The shade of the trees; the atmosphere of indefinable 
peacefulness which any large number of really well-dressed people 
assembled together in one place always seem to carry with them ; 
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hailstorms that do such an infinity of damage to the vines. 
Experiments is, perhaps, hardly the word to use in the connec- 
tion, for the thing has passed the experimental stage and is 
actually in practical use. The Reverend J. M. Bacon, in a 
recent issue of the Daily Mail, discusses the possible use, in 
dispersing London fog, of firing cannon vertically, so as to 
create great currents in a vertical direction, spreading from the 
denser into more rarefied strata. The most that he seems to 
urge is that it would be worth while giving so simple a plan, 
which he does not claim to have invented, a fair trial, and so far, 
at least, we shall be disposed to go with him. In Italy, on the 
other hand, to protect these same vines that suffer so much from 
hailstorms from an even greater evil—the effect of the frost— 
they are trying the plan of creating a London fog on a small 
scale by lighting smoky bonfires in different parts of the vine- 
yards before dawn, so that the pall may protect the vines from 
the sun’s hot rays until the frost has passed off from them. It is 
said that the damage is done not so much by the night’s frost as 
by the day s sun coming on plants that have been exposed to the 
frost. The fog’s function is, therefore, to render the change of 
temperature more gradual, and to allow the moisture on the 
plants to dry before the sun comes to scorch them. 


THE. COACHING CLUB. 
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the pleasant sight of many perfectly-groomed horses fulfilling 
their destiny in the most complete manner and with such 
sweet tractableness that the driver’s part, to the unseeing eye, 
would seem to be a sinecure; the frequent meeting of many 
friends perhaps hitherto overlooked in the rush and_ hurry 
of innumerable engagements; and the prospect of restful 
Ranelagh or Hurlingham in the immediate future—these are but 
a few of the unique features 
which belong to the meets of 
the Coaching Club or the Four- 
in-Hand Club. And this year, 
as everyone knows, the Four- 
in-Hand Club is not, and it is 
left to the Coaching Club to 
uphold the traditions and to 
carry a favoured few swiftly 
and easily to Hurlingham or 
its counterpart. Probably the 
fact that the Coaching Club 
will have no competitors this 
year accounted to a great ex- 
tent for the brilliant success of 
its first meet, which took place 
last Saturday, and which every- 
body who had not fled to the 
country or the sea for the week- 
end made a point of attending. 
The double line of carriages 
stretched far down the Park, 
the kindly trees, really green 
and unsoiled as yet by the 
Copyright—"C.L." drab of the London dust. 
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shielded man and beast from 
the heat of the sun, and the 
paths were filled with an 
eacel crowd. 

Farther down, opposite 
the Magazine, the coaches 
were arriving with such promp- 
titude, rapidity, and punc- 
tuality that there was scarcely 
time to examine one team be- 
fore another claimed attention, 
only to give place in its turn to 
a third and a fourth, until 
twenty-six were drawn up. 
Mr. Faudel-Phillips arrived 
first, driving a_ well-matched 
team of dark browns about 
whom, said the expert and 
fastidious critics, no blemish or 
fault could be found. Like 
the majority of the coaches, 
he was well loaded with pas- 
sengers, having Lady Hothtield 
by his side, and Miss Faudel- 
Phillips, Mr. George Faudel-. 
Phillips, and Mr. Adrian Hope 
behicd, while close after him 
Captain Hargraves, with a 
mixed team of browns and 
bays, and Mr. T. C. Horton, with three bays and a brown, 
came up together. 

Mixed teams, for some reason, never quite strike the eye 
as when all the horses are of the same colour --there always 
seems to be a lack of neatness in them—but even before we 
had decided that for the moment honours rested with Mr. 
Faudel-Phillips, Sir FF. Cook, M.P., accompanied by Lady 
Cook, caused our judgment to waver in no small degree as 
he brought his four bays to a standstill. Another mixed 
team, whose occupants I did not recognise, and then the blue 
roans of Mr. E. Stern, with whom was the Countess of Selkirk 
and Lieutenant-General Dunne; and 1 may as well say here that 
in my humble judgment the blue roans could claim the distinc- 
tion of being the best turned out, the best matched, the best 
moving team which appeared. Perhaps the quaintness of their 
colour may have prejudiced me, but, leaving this out of the 
question for the moment, they were well-nigh perfect in every 
particular. Shorter in the back and perhaps a little smaller than 
the majority of their companions they held themselves magni- 
ficently, and stepped out together, not with the intention of 
showing how high they could lift their knees, but with that long 
easy stride which gets over the ground with the minimum of 
inconvenience to everybody concerned, and when later they 
rounded the corner by the Achilles Statue to come down past 
the Barracks they turned as one horse. 

Now others are arriving. Colonel Somerset, driving 
four chestnuts in snaffles; Mr. C. J. Philips, whose team of 
horses were so dark that they might almost be called black ; 
Mr. J. Mitchell, who, if I remember right, took part in the first 
parade of the Coaching Club in the early seventies; Mr. Richard 
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Budgett, driving his four bays with one hand and holding an 
animated conversation with Lord and Lady Howard of Glossop ; 
Captain Hamilton, well known on the Brighton Road; Mr. 
J. E. Phipps, mighty hunter of hares and stags, whose team 
might be described, like the sweets in a grocer’s shop, as 
assorted, since it consisted of a black, a chestnut, a roan, anda 
strangely-marked off-side leader which might be called a grey ; 
Mr. Pyle, Mr.,.George Kirk, Lord Newlands, upon whose 
coach Baron Deichman was content to sit, instead of driving his 
browns after his custom; Mr. C. F. Allfrey, Mr. Hope Morley, 
and Dr. Hastings, who was making his first appearance with 
four greys, all reached the ground before one o'clock, and when 
Mr. Lovegrove started the coaches they numbered twenty-six, as 
against sixteen which turned out last year. 

A few minutes later Lord Newlands led off, and as he 
passed I noticed Lady and the Hon. Catherine Hozier behind 
the box seat, and on the other seats Lord and Lady Mowbray 
and Miss Baird. Allowing fifty paces behind each coach, the 
procession started, and in the majority of cases they kept their 
distances admirably, although Mr. and Mrs. Whitehorne had a 
little trouble at one point with their bay leaders, who were over- 
eager and evidently not so placid in disposition as the grey 
wheelers behind them. As they strung out, the task of picking 
out each individual team naturally became a good deal easier, 
but although Major Elliot Pyle and Mr. Colston, M.P., brought 
out teams of browns which now take some beating, I still was 
of opinion that Mr. Stern’s roans held their own, and when 
they stepped out, after rounding the corner, they made a brave 
show indeed. 

By half-past one the last coach had passed out by Queen’s 
Gate, and the great mass of 
carriages slowly melted away, 
many of them making for 
Hurlingham in the wake of the 
coaches, although several of 
the teams dropped out at 
Queen’s Gate, and one or two 
deserted even before they had 
been round the Park. 

As a_ delightful function 
the first meet of the Coaching 
Club this year can compare 
favourably with any of their 
fixtures in former years, but 
this is in great measure ac- 
counted for by the fact that the 
weather was perfection itself. 

With the sky in the least 
degree threatening ladies do 
not care about putting on 
their summer dresses, . apart 
altogether from the fact that 
not a great deal of pleasure can 
be obtainéd from sitting on a 
coach in a downpour of rain, 
or with a sharp east wind 
whistling through one. 

As before mentioned, 
however, the occasion was 
honoured with a blaze of 
Copyright—"'C.L."" sunshine, so much so that the 
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ladies resorted to their parasols, 
thus casting their features into 
shadow and making it more 
thanalittle difficult to recognise 
them. Many, however, are 
unmistakable. 


ae. 
hrontisptece. 


If portrait which ap- 
pears on our front 
page to-day is that of 

Lady Edward Cecil, formerly 
Miss Violet Maxse (daughter 
of the late Admiral Maxse), 
and now the wife of Lord 
Salisbury’s fourth son. Lord 
Edward Cecil holds the rank 
oi Major in the Grenadier 
Guards, and_ received his 
D.S.O. in 1898, on return from 
the special mission to King 
Menelik of Abyssinia. The portrait, which was painted by 
Mr. W. G. Glehn, has attracted much attention at the Academy. 


WW. A. Rouch. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


AS it not Lord Beaconsfield who said, that when a man failed in 
everything else he either took to literature or became a dealer 
in coals? For the guidance of such ‘ expatriated spiritual- 
isms ” as are reduced to quill-driving for a livelihood, M-~ 
Basil Tozer has written a little book called allur ngly ‘ Fiee- 

Lance Journalism : How to Embark Upon It, and How to Make It Pay.” Lest 
any needy mortal shall too hurriedly conclude that a mine of wealth is ‘suddenly 
opened, he announces be orehand that his directions will only avail those who have 
that mysterious quality ‘‘ the journalistic instinct,” or, in simpler language, a good 
eye forcopy. The novice must set himself to his task with one idea in his head. 
‘* Never let an opportunity slip of writing even a paragraph,” siys our guide, 
philosopher, and friend. ‘* Never move without a paper and a pencil about 
you. Keep your eyes and ears open always, no matter where you may be or 
what you may be about.’ Even ‘‘in bed, out waik ng, at the theatre, in a 
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hansom or an omnibus, in a crowd,” the zealous free-lance must be thinking 
of copy. Says Mr. Tozer, ‘* An idea subsequently worth £40 once 
occurred to me while I was washing my face.” Nowa man destitu’e of ‘ the 
Journalistic instinct ” would very possibly, while washing his face, have conjec- 
tured what he would have for breakfast, or remembered woefully the lobster- 
salad that made the previous evening’s champagne—well, in the case of the 
novice it might not be champagne—disagree with him. He might muse over 
a flirtation or a game of billiards, bemoan his folly in losing half-crowns at 
bridge or solo-whist, wonder how he could get the better of his worst opponent 
at golf, recall the fr——; but why enumerate any more of a young man’s 
thoughts—they were probably anywhere but on the spot, or, rather, searching the 
Spot for copy. But the vigilant and keen free-lance, as Mr. Tozer shows by 
example, is sternly concentrated on the chief end of man—which is, making money. 
50 one can conceive the hasty rub witha towel, a rush for pencil and paper, and 
mye goes the idea that was ‘‘to pan out ” into £40 a little later. The moral 
is obvious, 





But suppose ideas do not come even when you are washing yourzelf, wha, 
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then? ‘Let him create them,” says Mr. Tozer, create them by reading 
newspapers. ‘ He is waiting for a train? Let him buy a newspaper. Ile 
I> waiting for his luncheon at a restaurant? Let him read a newsparer.” Nor 
must he grudge the expense. ‘* Supposing for instance that you spend a shilling 
a day on an average on newspapers and magazines. Assuredly out of that 
shilling’s worth of reading you will derive at least two ideas, and supposing that 
the two ideas bring you in only a sovereign, that is a good return, Asa rule, a 
shilling’s worth of reading will give rise to five or six ideas at the very leis!.” 
Thus does the excellent Mr. Tozer demons'rate that even as the husbandman 
casteth his handful of grain on the field knowing it will yield him a bushel, so 
the purchaser of a paper will find his sovereign grow from the simple shilling. 
I had not mvself believed that ideas were quite so plentiful ; a shilling the hall- 
dozen seems cheap indeed. 

The moral reflections of Mr. Tozer are pleasingly intermingled with 
anecdotes of a didactic tendency, as, for example, take the following, which is 
meant to prove ‘hat ‘even a journalist can masquerade as a gentleman if he uses 
discretion.” Our author was at Bournemouth, as usual intent on copy, ‘* loafing 
about the sea-front and the town in search of paragraphs.” Sw it happened that 
‘One afternoon, whiist indulging in my customary prowl, I met my friend on his 
way home. ‘ Ah,’ he exclaimed, ‘the very man I want. <A female Croesus wno 
lives here, and has an ugly daughter she wants to settle in | fe, has had her 
eye on you for days. Now, she wants 
me to introduce you. She says she is 
quite sure you must be a gentleman, 
tecause you are always lowi ig about 
doing nothing.” Mr. Tozer teils this 
with a candour so innocent that one 
can scarcely believe him actuated by 
a desire to ‘‘ get at” those who ** toil 
not, neither do they spin,” even 
thouzh a mild kind of malice seems to 
have gone to the definition of a gentle- 
man as one who loafs about and does 
nothing. 

I have just one bit more to 
take from this singular book, but 
it is rather better than all the 
rest. It occurs in respect of truisms, 
‘*Should you for any pa ticular 
reason,” he writes, ‘‘wish to repeat 
some truism, allude to it indirectly. 
For instance, instead of gravely inform- 
ing the reader that histor. repeats itself, 
begin your sentence in this sort of way: 
‘ Though it is well known to all that 
history repeats itself, the truth of the 
saying has never been be!terexemplified 
than’”—which is a delicious lesson in 
the art and practice of literar v composi- 
tion, It does not look to me over-at- 
tractive, this calling of the free-lance 
journalist, with its necessity to loox for 
copy in all things, its wages ‘* equal to 
those of a first-class clerk,” and all the 
other charms Mr, Toze: claims for it. 
Literature is a fine calling for those who are qualified to follow it, and one respects 
the plain t usine-s man who has no literary instinct whatever, but in this kind of 
journalist we seem to get a betwix:-and-between individual who is neither the 
one thing nor the other. Probably a majority of those who derive their main live- 
lihood from occasional contributions to the newspapers have drifted accidentally 
into doing it. My impression, too, formed not without knowledge of London 
‘ournalisin, is that Mr. Tozer paints the financial aspect in colours much too 
rosy, and anyone beginning this career with the idea that it will easily yield six 
or seven hundred pounds a year, is very likely to be disapppointed. 

On my table there has been lying for some time a copy of De Quincey 
in the handsome and excellently-bound ‘ Library of English Classics ” issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan, and I had intended to re-read **An English Opium 
Eater,” and some of the other equally-famous. pieces, But, somehow, this has 
proved no labour 0 love. Of the predecessors of this volume there is not one 
I did not like, and some are as fresh to-day as when they were written. Malory, 
Sie ne, Fielding, Don Quixote—one never feels that these are old and thread- 
bare, but De Quincey no longer seems to go with them. His woik never was 
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more attractively set forth than it is in this edition, but it seems quite to have 
lost charm, if it ever possessed any. Yet what very fine writing this was con- 
sidered in its day—‘* Then was completed the passion of the mighty fugue. The 
go'den tubes of the organ, whichas yet had but muttered at intervals —gleaming 
amongst clouds and surges of incense—threw up as from fountains un athom- 
able columns of heart-shattering music.” Fashion, which counts for much in 
letters as in all else, has decreed that this style should grow obsolete, and it has 
done so. The reversion for the moment is away from ‘ the period ” and the 
terrific diction genera!ly to the simple and plain and natural, and De Quincey 
does not fall into line with the new notions, 

Into the very charming book which Lady Constance Russell has written 
about Swallowfield, some fascinating gossip has crept, as it were, by accident. Sir 
Henry Russell, for instance, has jotted down from his father’s lips many stories 
about Samuel Johnson that remain interesting ard characteristic. Jere is one: 
‘“* My father asked him one day where he had passed the preceding morning. 
‘Sir,’ he said, ‘I went to the opera,’ and seeing my father looked surprised, he 
added, ‘ Yes, sir, I went to the opera to see Vestris dance ; I like to see any man 
do anything that he does better than all the world beside.’” A picture of the 
great man at the last stage of his journey is simple and pathetic: ‘* My father 
called to enquire after Dr. Johnson a few days before his death, and was admitted 
to his room ; he was inan armchairly the fireside ; he was too ill to talk, but he 
recognised my father, and as he sat sawing his body backwards and forwards, he 
merely ejaculated, from time to time, ‘ Pray for me, pray for me.’” I like these 
anecdotes of Dr. Johnson better than Sir George Russell’s reminiscences of 
Thackeray and Dickens, chiefly because the latter deal so much with the 
miserable quarrel between these two great authors, an episode that would be better 
forgotten. Lady Constance Russell gives a curious account of the once cele- 
brated Miss Mitford, who lived at Swaliowfield, and studied her rural characters 
there. 

I have just been reading ‘* A Woman — Derelict” (Long), by May 
Crommelin, which is a pretty and thoughtful study of a curious case of cerebral 
shock. A lady, still young enough to be attractive, and wearing a wedding-ring, 
had lost her memory aftera railway accident. Her whole identity, what relations 
she had had, even her name, were quite forgotten, She sat ona bench ona cliff: 
‘* The grey-blue sea merged into the grey-blue sky in a far-off line. The earth 
seemed whirling with an extraordinary swiftness through the universe. She—a 
solitary human speck—was standing on it, alone, and known of none. Whither 
was she being carried, without her own will, through this aw‘ul space, and—who 
was she? She was only conscious of deivg. That inside her human body 
was a something. What was the word she sought? A something akin to sea, 
sky, earth, yet a finer, an indestructible essence. Twilight, loneliness! The 
terrifying sense, that, though all was steady underfoot, yet the earth was moving 
at tertific speed through wide spaces sown with other earths, and suns, and 
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planets, bewildered this lonely human unit. After all, with the'r many million 
revolutions, yet the earth, and the moon, and the sun remain companions, 
‘I seem to have known that for many hundred years,’ she said, with a strange 
wonder at herself.” 

She went to a hotel, and gave, for the time, the fictitious name of Mrs, 
Elinor Grey, from the initials ‘* E, G.,” on her purse, etc. Dr. Strong, whom 
she consulted, found her suffering from a blow on the head, and could think 
of no remedy but time; meanwhile he interested one of his friends, Lady 
Cotswold, in her, and she found a room for the poor lady in her house. Mrs, 
Grey was fortunate in her hostess, a bright, kindly, whimsical o'd lady, who 
would hear of no complaining: ‘* You are a much-to-be-envied woman. Your 
mind has done for you at one magnificent stroke what for years I have been 
coaxing mine into undertaking by degrees, and that is—/o shoot the rubbish!” 
At another time, ‘“* You remind of Médée,” said Lady Cotswold : 


**Dans un si grand revers que vous reste-t-il ? 
Moi, moi, dis-j’, et c’est assez.” 


So poor Mrs. Grey's affliction became a theme for many small philosophical 
deliverances, and the airing of many theories. | The old ladv was a freethinker ; 
‘* arth to earth ! we will all go back to that, and form part of the leaves, grass, 
and flowers of some future spring,” was her reading of the end of humanity, 
There is much serious talk in the book, some of it worth reading. ‘* The only good 
of argument is not so much to convince, as to let the other side see what you think, 
If our friends change their opinions, they prefer to suppose it is their own 
doing,” said Julian Luttrell, another of Lady Cotswold’s guests. We feel as if 
Mrs. Grey must have stood in need of our pity, she was talked to so conscien- 
tiously and improvingly by so many well-intentioned people. | She was a good 
woman, however, and stood little in need either of our commiseration or the 
religious counsel of her friends, and lived her life bravely and well. It is a 
woman’s story, and, as a healthy, pure-toned book, should find a general 
we'come, while its refinement and cultured tone will be prized where such 
qualities are appreciated, Miss Crommelin’s modest motto for her novel, taken 
from the second Book of the Maccabees, is very beautiful, and deserves quo:ing ; 
it is: ‘* If I have done well, and as is fitting the story, it is that which I desired ; 
but if slenderly and meanly, it is that which I could attain unto.” Who would 
say that she has not ‘* done well” as he lays down the book? and to that, too, 
she ‘* attained.” 


Books to order from the library : 
‘War Impressions.” Mortimer Menpes. Transcribed by Dorothy Menpes. 
(Black, London.) 
‘© Our Friend the Charlatan.” George Gissing. (Chapman and I fall.) 
‘© The Crisis.” Winston Churchill. (Macmilian.) 
**Doun Castle.” Neil Munro. (Blackwood. ) 
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SPORT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA: 








Y experiences of sport in this country extend only 
over a very limited area of it, and one that is not 
particularly attractive to the sportsman. The 
Duncan - Lardo section, situated in the West 
Kootenay district, is one that offers more interests 

to mining men than to sportsmen; nevertheless, during the 
two years that I spent there I managed to have fair sport 
with both rod and 
gun. 

In former years, 
and before the ever- 
restless prospector in 
his eager search for 
precious metals over- 
ran the country, 
game, both big and 
small, was plentiful, 
but with the advances 
made in mining the 
big game gradually 
left the district, either 
frightened away by 
the noise of blasting 
or else shot down by 
the prospectors, who 
used almost invari- 
ably to carry rifles 
with them. Nowa- 





game hunting has to be resorted to in real earnest, and hard- 
ships have to be endured. Bear, cariboo, and mountain goat 
are about the only big game which now exists. Bear are of four 
varieties, black, brown, silver-tips, and grizzly, the first-named 
being the most plentiful and the last the most rare, indeed very 
seldom met with. 

My first experience of bear-hunting was rather more exciting 
than I had bargained 
for, and one which 
nearly ended in 
disaster. J was told 
that a small band of 
cariboo had been 
seen in one of the 
basins in the Selkirk 
Mountains, not far 
from a small mining 
town named Fer- 
guson, where I was 
staying at the time. 
Accordingly my 
brother and I anda 
miner made the 
necessary —_ prepara- 
tions for a four days’ 
hunt, and set out 
early one morning. 
Sin an ie We carried a tent, 


days if one wishes to : blankets, and __pro- 
have any measure of visions, consisting of 
success with big A ROCKY MOUNTAIN BEAST OF BURDEN. tea, milk, flour, 
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A TYPICAL bLRITISH COLUMBIAN SHACK. 


bacon, sugar, and salt. Tin cups, plates, knives and forks, a 
kettle and frying-pan completed our outfit. As the cariboo had 
been observed in a place where bear were never seen, I only 
took my Mauser pistol, my brother and the miner being armed 
with small-bore rifles (‘303 Savage), and all of our ammunition 
steel-pointed bullets. 

After a hard day’s climbing, some 4,oooft. over a steep 
mountain range, we arrived at our destination. Without personal 
experience no one can have any idea how hard this work is, 
especially with a pack of some 3o0lb. to 5olb. strapped on one’s 
back. There are no paths of any description. Up to a height 
of 3,o0oft. the mountains are densely clad with huge pine trees, 
hundreds of which lie on the ground, blocking the way at every 
footstep, and over which one has to scramble as best one can. 
Higher up comes the snow brush, a sort of thick undergrowth 
very tiresome to plough through. However, once the tents are 
pitched and supper cooked, the weary climber can roll into his 
blanket, and trouble and fatigue are forgotten. 

We were up at daybreak next morning, and eagerly scanned 
the basin below us, where the cariboo had been seen the day 
before. Scarcely had we glanced round when three moving 
objects were spotted in a green patch some 5ooyds. down the 
valley. The wind was in our favour, and we had plenty of 
covert through which to stalk our quarry. At the distance at 
which we were they looked like cariboo, but as we got closer, 
instead of the harmless animals we were in pursuit of, we 
perceived three grizzlies, two medium-sized females and an 
enormous male. They were digging away amongst roots and 
grass, Guite unaware of our presence, and they looked from our 
position for ail the world like three huge pigs, their gait and 
manner of feeding being just like 
those of this animal. Of course 
armed as we were we ought to 
have let them alone, as our 
weapons were quite inadequate 
to cope with such animals. 
However, as we were within 
8oyds. of them and well hidden 
I thought we might risk a shot. 
I fired first with my Mauser, 
taking steady aim at the big 
fellow, who was broadside on 
and an easy target. I hit him 
just behind the shoulder. I 
shall never forget the pande- 
monium which ensued; first 
he rolled over, then got up on 
his hind legs, dancing and 
spinning round, and _ tearing 
and snapping at his wounded 
side in vicious agony. His 
two wives joined in the dance, 
all three uttering the most 
blood-curdling grunts and 
hoarse barkings. It was 
marvellous to see with what 
agility these huge ungainly 
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monsters moved, and how 
rapidly they wheeled about. 
To fire again was out of the 
question; the animals never 
kept still for a single moment. 
The noise went on for several 
minutes, then all three made a 
dash in our direction. Luckily 
for us a huge pine tree was 
close at hand, and we just 
managed to scramble out of 
reach before they were upon 
us. Unfortunately we had to 
drop our firearms, otherwise 
we could have had an easy 
shot from the tree. After 
marching round close to our 
hiding-place they again wheeled 
off in another direction, the 
old male leaving a heavy track 
of blood behind him, We 
were glad to be out of danger, 
and made our way back to 
camp without seeing any signs 
of other game. These were 
the only grizzlies I saw in the 
district. At other times I shot 
both black and cinnamon, but 
these are comparatively harm- 
less and never attack unless 
badly wounded, and even then 
they usually prefer to retreat 
if they can possibly do so, 

My retriever occasionally got on the scent of bear, and once 
he treed a small brown one after following his scent for over a 
mile. I found him barking at the foot of a tree, and a few yards 
up sat little Bruin. I shot him through the head with my 
Mauser, but he had plenty. of life in him, and Carlo’s days were 
nearly ended when he rushed in and tackled the bear, narrowly 
escaping his dying hug. 

Cariboo were hard to get on terms with. I often saw their 
tracks in their favourite feeding haunts, but only on three 
occasions did I manage to get near enough for a shot. Two 
I shot, but the third went off badly wounded. 

Mountain goat hunting is very exciting work on account of 
the wild and precipitous places the goats frequent, and it requires 
steady nerves and a good head to follow them in the rocky 
fastnesses where they are chiefly to be found. They usually, 
however, come down to some grassy slope early in the morning 
and in the evening, and if the hunter is fortunate enough to find 
such a place and has the patience to bide his time he may 
occasionally be rewarded by an easy shot. I invariably carried 
my Mauser pistol at my belt, and found it an extremely useful 
weapon, and quite powerful enough to tackle any big game, 
grizzly bear excepted. Westley Richards’s special soft-nosed 
bullet should always be used. 

Small game is not very plentiful in the mountainous districts, 
but ptarmigan and several varieties of grouse, blue, willow, sage, 
and spruce partridges are fairly numerous, the birds being very 
tame and easily killed, and always affording a welcome addition 
to a none too luxurious larder. 

In many of the lakes and rivers in the lower part of the 
country duck shooting is simply magnificent, and endless varieties 
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and huge bags can always be 
obtained, provided one knows 
the proper places to go to. 

The fishing also was most 
enjoyable, although I never 
managed to secure any very 
heavy baskets from the deep 
cold waters of the inland lakes. 
The rivers, however, are full 
of fish. In the lakes I fished 
in the trout scarcely ever rose 
to fly, though I tried every size 
and description. I was suc- 
cessful, on the other hand, with 
both spoon and minnow. With 
these lures very large fish can 
be caught, averaging from 1lb. 
to 5lb., and often much heavier. 
The largest I landed weighed 
just over 18lb. The fish were, 
as a rule, in perfect condition 
and very game. 

In the rivers, again, trout 
were much more plentiful and 
easier to catch, but were small 
in comparison with those that 
frequent the lakes. They rise 
readily to almost any descrip- 
tion of fly, and weather seems 
to have no effect upon their 
appetites. I found ordinary 
Loch Leven flies most serviceable. The fish often rose three 
at a time, and it was quite a common thing to hook all three 
at once. The average size is from 60z. to 11b., although larger 
ones are not uncommon. I have caught them till my arm 
ached with pulling them out, and have landed over twelve dozen 
in a day. 

In September small fishes, locally called red fish, come up 
from the deep lakes to spawn in shoals of thousands and overrun 
any small streams which flow into the lakes. The fish are not 
unlike gold fish in both shape and colour, and the average 
weight is about 40z. They do not rise to fly, nor could I get 
them to take any notice of bait. When they first make their 
appearance in the small streams they are speared and netted, 
and are very good eating. After a week or so they lose their 
brilliant hues of red and green and gold, and become dull and 
flabby and unfit to eat. 

Apart, however, from the sport to be obtained in the Duncan- 
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PACK-HORSES CROSS'/NG A_ GLACIER. 


Lardo, this district offers many and varied attractions to the 
lover of scenery. It is essentially a land of mountains, rivers, trees, 
and lakes, affording endless contrasts of rugged grandeur and 
peaceful beauty. The Selkirk Mountains are clad to the snow- 
line in unbroken stretches oi massive pines, and above the dark 
forest the eternal snows sparkle in the sunshine, or gleam in the 
fainter light of moon and stars. At the feet of the mountains lie 
lakes of surpassing beauty, reflecting forest and snowy summit 
in their deep clear green waters, a perfect mirror in the stillness 
of the early morning or at the hour of sunset. Rapid torrents 
foam through the woods, and, meeting, ferm mighty rivers, which 
pursue their way through precipitous passes and peaceful valleys, 
finally losing themselves in the great lakes. 

Alike to the sportsman, the lover of scenery, and the observer 
of Nature, this country affords attractions that would be hard to 
rival. The climate in the autumn is nearly perfect, and I can 
imagine no pieasanter land wherein to spend a few months’ 
holiday. R. Leckie-Ewina. 


ANNES ELOPEMENT. 


ALFWAY up Clatterbrook Lane was a_ double 
cottage, one side of which was empty, the other 
occupiel by Anne Humber. Anne was an 
elderly woman, who went out to wash at the neigh- 
bouring tarms. She was a meek little woman, so 

quiet and unobtrusive that no one ever seemed to notice her or 
take any interest in her. In the busy village life, with its 
squabbles, its gossip, its interest in other people’s affairs, she 
was of no account ; she was like a little backwater forgotten of 
the stream. She always went off to her work the first thing in 
the morning, and came home again about six. It was pleasant 
enough in summer, when the rising sun was shining over the 
dewy meadows, when the sound of her footsteps startled the 
kingfisher fishing in the pool over the road and sent it flying, a 
shaft of green fire, far away down the valley, following the 
course of the stream, which was hidden by the lush grass of 
summer, by cool green reeds and many a flag flower and water 
forget-me-not, when the larks were singing and the air was full of 
the scent of clover blossoms or new-mown hay. But it was 
dreary to start in the darkness of a winter’s morning, when the 
keen stars were stillshining. However, Anne never complained ; 
no matter how bitter the wind that was blowing away her 
shawl from her bare purple arms, and turning her face red and 
blue, and making her eyes water, she always ‘‘’lowed the cold 
was seasonable.” The light of her lanthorn cast a light in front 
of her, with a shadow that was like a gigantic cart wheel. 
Sometimes a bird would fly out of the hedge, startled by it; but 
there would be nothing else moving as she started. Sometimes 
she would hear the ringing of an axe, where some carter was 
breaking the ice on a pond for the horses to drink, the horses 
standing up behind him pawing with impatience, their breath 
showing white in the frosty air as the lanthorn’s light fell 
on them. Or when, later, the bleak grey day had dawned, 
occasionally she would come on a hedger mending a hedge. 
Perhaps a threshing machine might be working at a farm as she 
passed, the red flames flashing out as the stoker opened the door, 
the machinery thumping, the dark smoke blowing across the 
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yard, the straw drifting ; but often she went the whole way 
without seeing any living thing save perhaps a yellow-hammer 
flying across the road, or a robin hopping on the fence with a 
lively air. When, the roads being drifted with snow, she mounted 
her pattens, the mark of their rings was always the first track 
along the road, except when a bird or a half-starved rabbit or 
hare had hopped across. 

Her cottage was rather lonely, as it was out of sight of any 
other habitation, and she often wished that the other side would 
get a tenant. It looked dreary, too, with its blank windows 
and unkempt appearance. Anne’s own side was kept in the 
pink of perfection, with its white flagstone in front, its gay 
little flower-bed, its twinkling windows filled with geraniums. 
Therefore, she was much pleased when she heard that it had 
been taken. A man had been over it one day when she was 
away, and had settled to come in the week after. Anne was 
rather ‘“flustrated,’”’ as she herself cailed it, when she heard 
that he was an old bachelor. Then she began to be pleased. 
After all, ’twould be nice to hev a man about, there were many 
things they could do for one another, she med keep his house 
tidy for him, and he med dig her garden for her, or fetch 
water.” 

She even cast doubtful eyes on the old biack mushroom hat 
which she always wore, and thought it was hardly good enough 
now she was going to have company. But all these pleasing 
visions fled the first time she saw her neighbour. She was 
standing at her door waiting “for a glimpse of him,” when he 
came out—a tall, big-boned man, with rust-coloured hair 
turning grey, bushy red eyebrows, and ‘steel grey eyes that darted 
forbidding glances from under their overhanging eyebrows. 





MY SUMMER QUARTERS. 


“Good marnen, Mr. Cook,” said Anne, pleasantly. He 
turned and looked angrily at her. 

** What did you say ?” he asked gruffly. 

‘©T said good marnen,” said Anne, rather taken aback. 

“Then if you hant nothen better to say, I'll be ’bliged if 
you will howld your tongue,” said Mr. Cook, stumping away 
down the path. 

Anne retired indoors in high dudgeon. ‘A nice old cup o’ 
tea he was! Be ’bliged if she’d howld her tongue indeed. A 
nasty cross old man. ’Twas plain to see as he hed never had 
no eddication! She tidy his house for him, forsooth—never /”’ 
And Anne tied her old hat on viciously and went off to 
her work. 

Mr. Cook had a nephew whom he had adopted when a 
child, and who was popularly supposed to occupy the one soft 
spot in his heart. He was now grown up, and was a soldier 
stationed at the neighbouring barracks. He was a merry, 
talkative youth, and soon struck up a friendship. with Anne, and 
used to come and chat with her in the evenings. — He told her 
his uncle had a great aversion to all womankind, and would 
never speak to one if he could help it, or allow one to cross his 
doorstep. Whereupon Anne’s anger became tempered with 
pity at the thought of the dirt and discomfort that must reign 
in the house where the foot of woman never entered. But after 
a time this consolation was taken from her when she found that 
Mr. Cook had his house cleaning as often as she did herself, and 
was indeed fussily particular about neatness and cleanliness, and 
she had no fault to find with what she saw when she ran round 
the corner and peeped through the window, which was a 
favourite amusement with her when he was out. It was a 
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privilege which she extended to her visitors. ‘ You med run 
round corner and hev a look at Mr. Cook’s if you likes; he is 
out,” she would whisper mysteriously. He was a never-failing 
source of interest to her, and was never out of her conversation. 
“Mr. Cook hev dug his taties.” ‘‘ Mr. Cook hev killed his 
pig.”” ‘Mr, Cook haed company Sunday.” 

Time passed and the spring days lengthened, warm moist 
winds brought out the buds on the hedges, the sun grew 
stronger and the pink peach blossoms opened on the walls, 
south breezes swept them to the ground, and the cottage 
gardens were sweet with wallflowers. They passed, and again 
the white lilies were blowing; it seemed but a short time, and 
the waggons loaded with corn were passing Anne’s door. 

In the late autumn Johnny, Mr. Cook’s nephew, was 
ordered with his regiment to the war. Anne suspected that his 
uncle felt it very much, for he seemed for a long time in very 
low spirits. The winter drew on, bringing with it many a sore 
heart and desolate home, a craving for news, yet a sickening 
fear of it when it came lest the dreaded casualty lists should 
hold a loved name. 

Anne longed to talk it over with Mr. Cook, to sympathise 
with him in the anxiety she felt sure he was feeling for his 
‘‘boy,” but he still went on his way and took no notice of her, 
till one morning he suddenly burst into her room with a paper 
in his hand; his face was white, his eyes looked wild, and his 
lips trembled so that he could hardly speak. 

‘Here, read it out, read it out!” he gasped, stuffing the 
paper into her hand. ‘My boy—they say his name’s there; 
read and see!”’ 

Anne took the paper with scarcely less trembling hands and 
began to search. It took her 
some time to find the list. At 
last she found it, and began to 
read out the names. 

‘‘ Here ‘tis—no, 'tisn’t he; 
’tis a Jasper Cook, not a John, 
be wounded.” 

Mr. Cook gave a gasp of 
relief. ‘ You be sure?” he 
asked anxiously. 

‘Yes, here it be plain 
enough, and ‘tis a different 
regiment, too.” 

“Well, then, why does 
folks start such things?” he 
asked, grumpily. ‘A man 
drove by and calls out to me, 
‘You've heerd about your 
nevvy, I s’pose ?’ he says; ‘a 
bad job, eddn’t it?’ He says, 
‘Would you like the paper ?’ 
and drowed it to me as he 
. druv off. But I’d’’—here Mr. 
Cook coughed—‘‘a misled 

my spectacles, and I can’t 
see no sense to read wi’out 
em.” 

It was a curious thing, 
but. Mr. Cook always had 
mislaid his spectacles when 
there was any reading in question, the fact being that he 
could not read or write, though he would have died rather than 
own it. 

‘‘Wull, thank ye for readen it,” said Mr. Cook, with a 
rather surly nod, and departed. 

A few days after, Anne was surprised to have him call out 
to her in her garden, to ask if she would like to see a paper 
sometimes, ‘‘ For he’d told postman to bring him one every 
day,” and he continued, ‘“‘ Anything about the war you med read 
out to me, till I’ve found my spectacles,” he added. So every 
day he brought the paper, and Anne stood in her door and read 
it aloud, while he stood in his and listened. 

A hard frost s2t in, and one morning as Anne was starting 
off to her work, she slipped on the slippery road and sprained 
her ankle. This was the beginning of many weary days, for she 
kad to lie in bed with only such nursing as a neighbour from 
down the lane with six children could give ‘er. 

She was still in bed on Christmas Eve, when a woman of 
her acquaintance came to see her. She was an overbearing, 
patronising sort of person, who always succeeded in rubbing 
everyone the wrong way, and Anne’s heart sank when she heard 
her voice enquiring at the bottom of the stairs, ‘if she could 
come up.” She came heavily upstairs, and sat down in a chair 
by the bed with a thump that shook the room. 

‘Well, Anne,” she began, “this is a pretty turn-out; 
however came you to do such a fullish thing?” She sat on and 
on, till Anne felt desperate. At last she enquired when she was 
going to get up. 

; ‘“* Well, I’m saven up for Christmas Day ; I’m goin’ to get up 
or that.” 
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* Ah!” said Mrs. Brown, “it'll be but a poor Christmas 
you'll hev.”’ 

“*T dunno ‘bout that,” said Anne, much affronted. 

‘¢ Now we,”’ continued Mrs. Brown, “‘ be gwine to hev a bit 
o’ prime beef, Christmas pudden, and elderberry wine.” 

** So be I, just the same,” said Anne, hurriedly. 

“Then you'll hev to look sharp about gettin’ it,” said Mrs. 
Brown, disagreeably, “for I’ve just glanced in your cupboard 
afore I came up, and there weren't nothen in it but bread anda 
bit o’ pork.” 

Anne was so annoyed at this that she lost her head in the 
desire to put her down. ‘Ah! but my folks ull see I don’t want 
for nothen.”” Anne had well-to-do relations living about six 
miles off. 

“Then this is the fust time I’ve ever heerd o’ their doen 
anything fur you. I allus thought they looked down on you-—- 
and they’d better hurry up, for it’s all five o’clock now.” 

Anne having 
dipped her foot in 
the slough of un- 
truth, now went in 
ankle deep. 

* Ah! to-morrow 
when I goes down I 
shall find it all left 
ready on the table.” 
Anne gave rein to 
her imagination. ‘* A 
bit o’ beef just ready 
to pop into oven, a 
pudden in a basin, 
figs and oranges, an’ 

an’ a_ bottle o’ 
elderberry, an’ some 
rasions.” 

‘““We shall hev 
oranges,” said Mrs. 
Brown, very jealous 
of this list, though 
still doubtful. She 
got up, locking dis- 
contented. ‘ Well, 
I must be gwine; 
I'm glad you be 
gwine to do so well, 
though, as I said 
afore, it’s the first 
time ever | heerd o’ 
your folks doen any- 
thing fur you.” 

For a few 
minutes Anne felt 
triumphantly that 
she had routed the 
enemy, then her 
conscience smote her 
hard. ‘*Oh, dear, 
dear!” she wailed 
aloud, ‘“* whatever 
made me go fur to 
tell such dreffel lies, 
and me_ been to 
church and read my 
Bible regular. But 
she did provoke me 
entirely with her 
boasten and looken 
in my cupboard, and 
sayen my folks looked 
down on. me——” 
Here a whiff of 
tobacco smoke com- 
ing up the stairs 
altered the current of her thoughts. ‘ Mr. Cook hev come 
home early,” she thought. 

Christmas morning dawned fine and clear. Anne got up 
early, and her dressing took some time, as she could only move 
about slowly. From time to time she had fancied she heard 
sounds below, and once she had called out, ‘“‘ Anyone down 
there?’ But as she received no answer, she thought it must 
be the cat. At last she was ready, and went carefully down- 
stairs. She opened the door at the foot of the stairs, and then 
stopped short, thunderstruck at what she saw. A bright fire 
was burning in the grate, the kettle and a pot of water were 
hissing on the top of it, the hearth was neatly swept, and holly 
adorned the mantelpiece, while on the table in the centre of the 
room Anne saw, with a feeling of absolute terror, a bit of beef in 
a tin, a pudding in a basin, a bottle of wine, and some figs and 
nuts and oranges. She sat helplessly down in a chair and stared 
at them, At last she got up and drew cautiously nearer: there 
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looked nothing uncanny about any of the things, and presently 
she began to turn them over. ‘ Well, of all the funny turnouts. 
However did this get there? It don’t seem right, and I’ll be 
‘fraid to eat ’em.” But after awhile they looked so tempting 
that she a little receded from this view. She cracked a nut and 
tasted it, and it seemed much like other nuts. The pot on the 
fire was bubbling away merrily, as though inviting the pudding. 
Before she hardly knew what she was doing, Anne _ had 
popped it in, and the bit of meat into the little oven at the 
side. 

While she was doing this Mr. Cook’s head appeared round 
the door. ‘‘Marnen, Anne,” he observed. He spoke gruffly, 
but looked pleasant and—if Mr. Cook's face could express such 
an emotion—bashful, and he was got up as Anne had never 
seen him before—in a suit of black of strange fashion and a 
large bow tie. Te hung round the door and coughed, and Anne 
was doubtful whether to invite him in. But presently he took 

: the matter into his 
own hands _ and 
walked in and _ sat 
down. 

“How be your 
foot?’’ he en- 
quired. 

‘On, pretty 
midlen.”” Anne went 
on with her prepara- 
tions, inwardly 
wondering what had 
brought him. 

‘You med so 
well lay for two,” 
Mr. Cook brought 
oul so suddenly that 
he made Anne 
jump. 

Not at all sure 
whether she was 
dreaming or _ not, 
Anne did as she was 
bid, and by this 
time she was so, as 
she afterwards ex- 
pressed it, ‘“ turned 
topsy-turvy,” that 
she quite ceased to 
wonder where her 
dinner came from, 
and dished it up 
quite calmly. When 
all was ready, she 
said, ‘*Now, Mr. 
Cook, if you’ll dra’ 
up.” And they took 
their seats facing 
one another. During 
dinner conversation 
languished, and after- 
wards, when they 
had, at Mr. Cook’s 
suggestion, drawn 
their chairs up to the 
fire, he did nothing 
but gaze at the 
mantelpiece and 
* hem!” loudly over 
and over again. 
Then he began to 
poke the fire 
vigorously. 

“Anne! Do 
you think we could 
turn ploughs 
together?”’ It came out with the suddenness of a cork out of 
a bottle. 

*‘T don’t rightly take your meanen,”’ faltered Anne. 


178, Regent Street. 


** Well, I’ve sort o’ took it into my head as my fire don’t | 


look nateral wi’out you t’other side o’ it. I misses Johnny and 
I feels lonely, and when you was laid up I missed you ter’ble, 
terrable! ” 

‘Oh, Mr. Cook,” said Anne, faintly. 

‘** Yes, I’ve watched you sin’ I’ve been here, and you’ve a got 
ways I likes. You be tidy and does what you does through, 
and you don’t get out a-gossiping. 1 be a well-to-do man,” 
continued Mr. Cook. ‘“ I’ve money led by, and I arns good wage, 
and if you'll hev me, you shall set like a queen in your parlour 
wi’ your hands folded, and never do nare stroke o’ work no more 
unless you’ve a mind to it.” 

* Wull, Mr. Cook,” faltered Anne, ‘ you’ve took me all o’ a 
heap like—I should want time to think “i 
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«« No, I can’t hev no time to think,” said Mr. Cook, authorita- 
tively, ‘‘ for since I’ve thot o’ this I’ve ben so onsettled I hant 
taken no pleasure in my work nor my vitta!s, nor my pig, nor 
nothen.”’ 

‘‘ Well, just as you pleases, then, Mr. Cook,” said Anne, 
modestly. 

‘Then that’s settled,” said Mr. Cook, clapping his hand 
down on his knee, ‘¢and a good job, too, for I hant never 
haed no truck wi courten avore, and I finds it ter’ble narvous 
work. I tells you, Anne, when I come to the dureway this 
marnen, my heart hopped about like a bird in a cage, and my 
knees smattered together !” 

“Johnny ull be pleased,” observed Mr. Cook, presently, 
“and med say as ’twas he drawed we together, as ’twas over he 
we got ’quainted wi’ one another. I’ve got several letters led 
by,” a sudden thought striking him; “I'll bring ‘em over 
presently, fur my specs hant never turned up.” 

It was some time before Anne bethought her of the 
mysterious occurrence of the morning. ‘Oh! Mr. Cook,” she 
began, ‘‘ I must tell you of such a funny thing as has happened. 
Yesterday Mrs. Brown come in, and she’ve got such a agraveten 
way, and somehow it come about that she got boasten about her 
Christmas, and sort o’ poken at me I shouldn’t hae much o’ one,” 
and Anne turned very red. ‘I dunno how I came to be led 
away to do it, but I up and said as my folks ud see I haed a 
good dinner, and when I come down in the marnen it ud be 
there on the table. I said there’d be——” 

“A bit o’ beef just ready to pop into oven, a plum pudden 
in a basin, figs an’——” 

‘‘ Why, that’s just what I said!” 

‘‘Can’t you guess, Anne?” said Mr. Cook, unable to keep 
it in any longer; ‘ why, that was my dinner.” 

‘“‘ Your dinner ?”’ ejaculated Anne. 

‘Yes; I were stood out at my dure and heard you talkin’, 
and it come into my head as ’twould be a proper joke if I did as 
you said!” 

“Well!” said Anne, words failing her. ‘ Well!” 

Mr. Cook’s last words when he left that evening were an 
injunction “That she was not to say nothen about this to 
nobody.” 

‘‘ Vurry well,” said Anne; ‘but they’ll hev to know soon.” 

‘*‘] don’t want ’em to till we’ve a done it.” 

“ But when we be asked in church they’ll know.” . 

“| baint gwine to be asked; I be gwine to hev a licence,” 
said Mr. Cook, with great pomp. 

‘* Never!” said Anne. 

** Yes, as I told you, I’ve money led by. I’ve been saven all 
my life, and I hant never haed no flare up afore, and I be gwine 
to hae it now!” 

He came in in great triumph the next.evening, and announced 
that ‘‘he’d settled it all with parson, he warn’t gwine to tell 
nobody, and no one wunt know till they hears the bells.” 

“You baint gwine to hev the bells rung,’ said Anne, 
much impressed. 

‘Yes, I be,” said Mr. Cook, with a gleam of triumph in his 
eye. ‘*We’reto hev ten minutes’ start and then they'll be rung.” 

“ Why, ’twill cost a fortin!” 

“Never mind if it do. And I’m gwine to hire a trap and 
I'll drive you to church, and then we’ll go fur the day, and no 
one shan’t know nothen o’ nare wedden till the bells tells ’em.”’ 

A week later Anne’s wedding day dawned. She was up 
before daybreak making her preparations, then she dressed 
herself in her wedding dress and sat down and waited. Mr. Cook 
had insisted on her having a new dress—‘*Somethin’ a bit 
smart.” It was of pale grey, and she wore a bonnet to 
match. Presently wheels drove up 
and stopped at the gate, and Anne 
rose in a flurried manner as Mr. Cook 
came in. He looked her over in a not 
quite satisfied manner, and remarked, 
**T should hev haed a bit o’ colour.” 

“ What do you think o’ this, 
then?” said Anne, taking up a bunch 
of red geraniums from the table. ‘I 
did think o’ wearen ’em, but didn’t 
know whether you'd think ’em too 
smart.” 

‘‘ No, that’s better,” and now he 
looked approvingly as she fastened 
them into her dress. 

It was cold and frosty and still 
dark as they started, and they had to 
hang Anne’s lanthorn on the front 
of the cart. When they reached the 
church steps Mr. Cook alighted and 
tied the horse to the railings, then he 
helped Anne out, and taking her on his 
arm, led her off. 

The sun was getting up and 
the mist dispersing when they came y, Xeid. 
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out again, the quiet road glistened white, and the branches of 
the trees hung overhead in a delicate tracery. When they had 
gone some distance, Mr. Cook drew up and listened a. tentively, 
looking back. The long Clatterbrook valley, gleaming white 
with hoar frost, shone through the rising mist like an enchanted 
land, the little brook, catching the light here and there, wound 
like a ribbon of silver, the grey walls and gateway of the old 
castle on the hill above loomed ghostlike. 

‘Hark, Anne!” Clear in the frosty stillness the bells 
had begun to ring, sometimes soft and far away, sometimes 
nearer; now softly plaintive, now stronger, now clashing all 
together in a joyful clangour. ‘‘ Sounds as though the bells was 
pleased, don’t it, Anne?” said Mr. Cook, softly. 

; K. HuGHEs. 


OSTRICH FARMING . . 
. IN NEW ZEALAND. 


OT many years ago a number of people in England 
were keen on attempting to substitute ostriches for 
shorthorns in park and meadow, and the idea is, we 
believe, not yet wholly given up. However that may 
be, the cultivation of the ostrich is extending far 

beyond the original habitat of the bird. About the end of 1898 
there appeared in Country Lire a series of articles showing how 
the industry was pursued in California, and now we are able to 
give some account of ostrich farming in New Zealand. It has 
been carried on for nearly sixteen years, and for a long time 
met with scant success, the supply from Australasia at the 
London feather auction sales being quite inconsiderable, for 
of course Cape Colony holds the field as regards the production 
of ostrich feathers. On the farms of that one colony alone, the 
census returns of 1895 showed there were 253,643 birds, an 
increase of 21,000 in two years. There ostriches have been found 
more profitable than sheep. At one time high prices prevailed, 
and Richard Gavin, a well-known farmer, once sold twenty birds 
for £17 10s. each. Eggs were then worth about £10 apiece— 
that is to say, for ordinary farm stock. As much as £1,000 has 
been given for a fancy bird. About £5 would now be nearly 
the average price for an ostrich. The returns vary greatly. 
Professor Wallace says that when he landed in the Colony in , 
1895 the return from a troop of ostriches, kept naturally on the 
veldt, was about £2 Ios. per plucking, but before he left it had 
risen to £3 10s. At that time the current prices in London varied 
from £6 tos. to £10 for *‘ white primes,” that is to say, the long 
pure wing feathers of the male bird. Boos white brought from 
£2 to £2 5s.—boos being used to distinguish the short stumpy tail 
feathers of both birds, white from the male, and drab from the 
female. We quote these facts to indicate in some measure the 
kind of market at which the ostrich farmer has to aim. Naturally 
the price of an article whose use depends so much on fashion and 
prosperity very greatly varies. The average value per pound was 
£6 3s. in 1875, and in 1894 only £1 7s. 3d. 

Now we may leave statistics and come to the farm chosen 
for illustration. It is, as will be seen, a very quiet-looking 
place, giving one an impressive idea of the loneliness amid which 
such work is carried on. There are only the farmhouse, 
cottages, and outbuildings, with a few trees about and a few 
more against the sky-line to impart a slightly English look. A 
few roughly-fenced paddocks and a suggestion of wild limitless 
country complete the scene. It is, however, the very large 
ostrich farm belonging to Mr. L. D. Nathan, situated on 
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Tauranga Creek, about twenty 
miles¢ from Auckland. No 
railway station exists within a 
radius of seventeen miles, so 
that the visitor is compelled 
either to drive or go by the 
steamer from Auckland, which 
plies only once a week, and 
goes and returns the same day. 
Whoever chooses that method 
of travel, therefore, must be 
prepared to do his sight-seeing 
very quickly or pitch his tent 
for seven days. Some years 
elapsed before Mr. Nathan got 
into the knack of breeding 
ostriches, but he has now close 
upon 300 birds on the farm. 
They are mostly of the South 
African breed, but latterly a 
few have been introduced from 
Algeria for the purpose of 
crossing. This is a very im- 
portant matter, since a great W. Reid 

complaint against Cape feathers 

is a want of fulness, closeness, and breadth of fluff of the lower 
part, as well as a want of width of the crown. A farmer has tc 
study points in his ostriches as well as in his other stock. <A 
first-rate authority on the subject says: ‘‘ They should have a 
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well-developed muscular frame, large feet, thick, powerful-looking 
legs, with great depth of girth, and a prominent bold eye. On no 
account have anything to do with a herring-gutted fly-away- 
looking bird. A bird if in good condition should be broad 
across the back, with a furrow 
running down the _ middle. 
The tamer and more domesti- 
cated they are the better, but 
by tameness is not meant want 
of pugnacity.” It has been 
found advantageous to cross 
the South African with the 
Algerian ostrich ; the neck and 
legs of the latter are redder 
than those of the other, and 
the feathers of a much finer 
quality. The plumage of the 
male birds is black, that of the 
females brown. When young 
they are very tender and easily 
injured, but they harden as they 
reach maturity. It is a com- 
mon saying that an ostrich 
never dies of old age, and 
centenarians are not so infre- 
quent among them as in man- 
kind. A full-grown male is a 
dangerous customer to tackle, 
and even the quietest cannot be 
always trusted. Those in 
charge of the birds go on horse- jy, Keira 
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back, and are usually accompanied by a dog, of which the 
ostrich has a wholesome terror, though a cock bird has been 
known ‘‘to stick up” a horse. When caught by the neck, 
however, they are quite harmless, and the ostrich herd often 
carries a forked stick instead 
of a crook when going amongst 
well-known “kickers.” The 
hens are much more docile. 
They lay from ten to sixteen 
eggs, of a_ yellowish white 
colour, and weighing on an 
average about 3lb., if left to 
themselves, but will keep on 
laying if the eggs are taken 
from them. Hatching takes 
about six weeks. At one time 
it was done in the incubator, 
but experience has shown that 
it is best to leave them to be 
brought up in the natural way 
by the parent birds. Among 
birds, the male ostrich is quite 
a model husband, pacing the 
ground like a_ sentinel, and 
challenging all intruders, while 
his wife is at rest, and laying 
aside his dignity and sitting 
himself when it is her turn to 
be relieved. He is not so 
exemplary as a father, nor she 
as a mother, in point of fact, 
since it has been shown that 
if the young are left to their care 
these greedy parents will eat up 
the food laid for them. It is the custom therefore to take the chicks 
away as soon as they leave the shell, and rear them by hand, a 
proceeding that often has the furthei effect of causing the pair 
of ostriches to produce a new clutch of eggs and a second brood. 
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Ostriches here live almost entirely on grass, and have large 
fields wherein to wander and graze. During the growing season 
it is customary on the best South African farms to give them 
green lucerne, and in winter, with lucerne, hay cut into short 
lengths and moistened the day before it is given. On Mr. Nathan’s 
farm turnips and maize are found to answer well for a winter 
food. During summer their paddocks are changed once a 
fortnight, as they thrive best on short sweet grass and begin to go 
off when it grows too long. Cattle are turned on afterwards to 
eat the pasture down. At the season for plucking feathers the 
ostriches are gathered into a small paddock and caught. A hood 
is thrown over each bird’s head, and the bird is drawn into a sort of 
box about 3ft. high with a door at each end but with no lid. It 
has then no room to use its powerful legs, and the feathers can 
be pulled out in safety. For the large wing feathers clippers are 
used, but the others that are ripe come away without any 
difficulty, and it is easy to know those that are unripe, because 
they are at the root of a blackish red colour. They are 
left till ready to pull. Between 100 and 200 feathers are 
obtained from a bird in the season, and of these about seventy 
are usually large ones from the wings and tail, the others 
being smaller. At one of the farm buildings women prepare 
the feathers for market. Mr. Douglas gives the chronology cf 
an ostrich as follows: At six and a-half months the quill 
feathers will be ready to cut, the body feathers beginning to 
change, and some of the cocks will show yellow on the front of 
their legs. At twelve mionths old comes the second growth of 
quill feathers, black feathers come on some of the cocks, and all 
the cocks show white on legs and bill. At two years the 
chicken feathers have disappeared from the back, the cocks are 
nearly black. At three years the plumage of the bird has 
reached perfection. At four years old the birds attain maturity, 
and the breeding organs are fully developed. This is a brief 
epitome of the life history of the ostrich as farm stock. It has 
many advantages from an agricultural point of view—does not 
cost much to begin with, is very long lived, easily bred, easily fed. 
The only drawback is that fashion is whimsical, and the prices 
of feathers are apt on that account to fluctuate. 





A New BERBERIS. 

E have received a most interesting note about a new Berberis, 
now flowering at Kew for the first time, or, at least, while 
this note is being written (May 13th). It isa Chinese Barberry, 
and flowering probably for the first time not only at Kew, 
but in Great Britain. The species is a native of Yunnan, 
where it was discovered by M. L’Abbé Delavay in 1886, 

at an altitude of about 10,000/t., on the mountains above Lankong. Mr. Bean, 
who has charge of the arboretum at Kew, writes that the new plant has proved 
1o be perfectly hardy since 1897, in which year it was presented to Kew by 
M. Maurice de Vilmorin. With regard to its value as an ornamental shrub for 
gardens, it may |e described as quite distinct and promising, while it cannot (at 
least yet) be placed in the very first rank, along with such kinds as B. Darwini 
or B, stenophylla. It is, however, superior to many of the species at present in 
cultivation. This shrub is deciduous, at present from 3ft. to 4ft. high, but, 
judging by other species of a similar character, will probably grow to twice that 
height. Its growth is graceful, the main branches slender and arching, and 
each joint is armed with a triple spine. The leaves are borne in a kind of 
rosette at the end of shori axillary | ranches, and these rosettes, each consisting 
of about six to nine leaves, are about 4in. apart on the main branches. 
The flowers are of the typical Barberry torm, being }in. across, and of a 
bright yellow, but not of such a deep shade as in B, Darwini, for instance; they 
are borne singly, in pairs, or in triplets at the end of each short axillary branch, 
and form a centre to each rosette of leaves. It is very interesting to know of 
such good new shrubs as this Berberis is likely to prove. 
RIBES AUREUM (THE YELLOW-FLOWERING CURRANT). 

Two species of flowering Currants stand out | eyond all others with regard to 
their value as ornamental shrubs. One of these is Ribes sanguineum, now past 
its best for the present season, and the other is R. aureum, the yellow-flowering 
Currant, which is a fortnight or three weeks later than the first. These two, 
whatever other species of Riles may be omitted, should be re; resented in every 
girden where tlere is a place for them. R. aureum is a native of western 
North America, but does not reach the Pacific side of the Rocky Mountains. It 
occurs, however, on the inland slopes of that range, and on the plains further 
eastward. It is of rather grace‘ul habit, its long branches being supple and 
slender, and the whole shrub 6ft. or 8{t. high. The flowers are of a clear shade 
of yellow, and are borne very freely on short racemes. They are supposed to 
have a spicy fragrance, but this is not always evidcnt, especially when the 
atmosphere is dry. A variety sent out from the continent a few years ago under 
the name of aurantiacum minus is probably the best form of this Ribes. In 
habit it is somewhat sturdier than the typical form, ard the flowers are of a 
rather deeper and more golden yellow. It differs also in its fruits, which are 
orange-shaped and greenish-yellow when ripe, those of the ord.nary Ribes 
aureum being black when ripe. 

RHODODENDRON COUNTESS OF HADDINGTON. 

A well-known authority upon Rhododendrons sends us an interesting note 

about this beautiful hybrid : ‘* Of the large number of fragrant hy! rid Kho !o- 
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deridrons this is one of the most popular, sharing with R. fosterianum and Lady 
Alice Fitzwilliam the honour of being the most beautiful of the set. It is, 
moreover, quite a distinct break from the majority of hybrids, for, while most of 
them have inherited the wide flowers and short tube of R. Edgeworthi, veitchi- 
anum, or formosum, this has the long tubular-shaped flowers of Dalhousize, that 
species and formosum being the parents. The leaves are much like those of 
Kk. Dalhousize in size, and the flowers are borne very freely ; they are from qin. 
to 5in. long and 3in. to 4in. across the mouth, the groundwork being white. 
The whole, particularly on the outer side, is deeply flushed with rose. In the 
Himalayan house at Kew, a specimen 8ft. high and 12ft. through is now a mass 
of flowers, several hundred heads being fully expanded. Although not hardy 
enough for outdoors, it succeeds admirably in a cold house from which frost is 
only just excluded.” 
PRIMROSES AND POLYANTHUSES AFTER FLOWERING. 

These beautiful flowers of spring are just hurrying out of bloom, and it is 
at this time that the plants require much attention. Of course, as we have 
recently pointed out, seedlings invariably give the best results, particularly upon 
dry, warm soils, in which the flowers quickly lose their first colouring and 
form. Many, however, persist in keeping the old roots, but the experience 
of one who has grown the Bunch Primroses and Polyanthuses success- 
fully for very many vears is that ‘the old plants are worthless compared to 
young stock, as, in spite of every care, they are as a rule very poor after two 
years. Division of the roots is to be recommended in the case of any special 
variety until a stock of seed can be obtained, but in an ordinary way the best 
policy is to destroy old plants.” During the past twenty-five years our corre- 
spondent has tried many ways of growing these, both double and single varieties, 
and this, too, ona light, hot soil. ‘‘It was almost impossible to maintain a 
healthy stock of the double crimson and white, though the double lilac and 
yellow were better growers with me. For years I tried to preserve a stock of 
Platypetala plena, but it died out. When it is decided to 

‘“SAVE THE OLD Roots, 
the best way to do so is to remove them to a shady and damp place, and if it 
is necessary to increase the stock, do so by division, and replant in loamy soil, 
giving an abundance of water in dry weather. Shade them from hot sun. I 
have often heard growers recommend planting them under Gooseberry bushes, 
This may do if the Primroses are continually watered. I have always found an 
open, shady border best for them in summer.” We quite agree with our 
correspondent ; in moist and cool districts many varie:ies will flourish, but abso- 
lutely die where opposite conditions prevail. ‘‘ Residing, as I do, in a district 
renowned for its common Primrose, I have often noticed that the best and 
largest plants are at the foot of north banks or where there is much Bramble or 
long grass to shade them. For general cultivation I fail to see the utility of 
retaining old stock, seeing that seed may be purchased cheap and, in many 
instances, in separate colours. Moreover, it is very easy to raise a large supply 
at little cost. Few spring-flowering plants have so much to recommend them 
as a good strain of border Polyanthuses, or Bunch l’rimroses ; the colours are so 
strong—white, yellow, and many other shades.” a 
A New LILy. 

A new Lily, Lilium Ke.logi, is described a:d illustrated in a recent issue 
of the Garden. It comes from Humboldt Country, California, in Redwood 
region, and is like L. rubescens in bulb, leaf, and general habit. The flowers 
are pinkish, but unlike the shades in L. rubescens, It is very fragrant, with 1 
fragrance entirely diss milar from that of I. rubescens or L. washingtonianum. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in difficulties conce:ning their gardens. 
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HOUSE, 


THE RESIDENCE OF . 


MR. E. D. LEE. 


HE extremely interesting house at Hartwell, with its 
many royal and other associations, and its beautiful 
garden, lie two miles from Aylesbury, on the road to 
Thame. Here for a long time has lived the ancient 
family of Lee, of which several members have much 

distinguished themselves in Parliament and the law. It was in 
their hands that the house was built and modified, until it 
became the fine place we see to-day, and it was through their 
care that the lovely garden and grounds were invested with the 
charm which they now possess. Sir Thomas Lee, who died in 
1691, having been created a [Baronet in 1660, and having 
represented Buckinghamshire in the Convention Parliament and 
Aylesbury in the first Parliament of William III., had been a 
well-known debater in the time of Charles II. His son, 
another Sir Thomas Lee, also represented Aylesbury in 
Parliament for a great many years, and his grandson, Sir 
William Lee, the third Baronet, who was born at Hartwell in 
August, 1688, was a distinguished leader, and successively 
recorder of Wycombe and Buckingham, Latin Secretary to the 
King, 1727, Whig member of Parliament for Chipping 
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Wycombe, and Attorney-General to the Prince of Wales 
besides holding many other offices, and ultimately became Chie 
Justice of the King’s Bench in 1737. He was esteemed asa 
patient, learned, and impartial judge, and died in 1754, being 
buried in Hartwell Church, which stands in the grounds of 
Hartwell House. It is an interesting structure, and, as we see it 
now, was built shortly after the judge’s death, on the model of the 
Chapter House at York, with added towers on the east and west. 
The Lord Chief Justice’s posterity died out in the male line in 
1825, and, an elder branch becoming extinct two years later, 
Hartwell, with Totteridge, which he had bought, became vested 
in his female descendants. Dr. John Lee, who died in 1866, a 
distinguished astronomer and man of science, was the eldest son 
of John Fiott, Esq., who had married the daughter of William 
Lee of Totteridge Park and assumed the name. It was upon the 
death of the Rev. Sir George Lee in 1827 that Hartwell came 
to the new line. Dr. John Lee was an original member of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, and became its president in 1862, 
and he presented to it the advowson of Hartwell in 1836. With 
the assistance of his friend Vice-Admiral W. H. Smyth he 
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built in 1830 an 
observatory in 
the porch of 
Hartwell House, 
and in a large 
upper room there 
formed a _ fine 
museum, which 
is an attraction 
of the place. 
Dying without 
children in 1866, 
his estates passed 
to his’ brother, 
the Rev. Nichol- 
son Fiott, who 
assumed. the 
name of Lee, and 
was the father 
of the present 
proprietor. 

We have 
been at pains to 
give this descent 
of the property, 
because it is 
always interest- 
ing to know who 
have been the 
dwellers in _his- 
toric mansions, 
and who have 
been delighted to 
create and fashion the gardens that surround them. We have 
yet to show that other extremely interesting people have passed 
their days of exile in this charming Buckinghamshire house and 
have walked many a time pensively in the gardens we depict. 
Few traces are left of what these gardens originally were, but 
there is evidence enough to show that here was a fine formal 
pleasaunce such as belonged to the houses of two centuries ago. 
An obelisk remains, and there are some carved figures, while the 
garden-house is a fine example of early garden architecture. 
They show a large fish-pond, oblong in shape, with a stone 
edging, and another above it, with some carved figures at the 
corners, and terminals of clipped yew trees. Evidently at a 
later period there were several leaden figures here, but of 
these only one remains, being an extremely fine equestrian 
statue of Frederick, Prince of Wales, in the garb of an 
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ancient Roman, 
raised upon a 
stone __ pedestal 
some 18ft. high. 
The yews are 
still in  abun- 
dance, but are 
mostly allowed 
to grow as 
Nature dictates. 
A great feature, 
and one of ex- 
treme interest, 
is in the admir- 
able stone walks, 
which are most 
characteristicand 
good. Pathways 
of this kind are 
quite uncom- 
mon, but they 
lend particular 
distinction to 
gardens where 
they are well 
employed. The 
old bowling 
green at Hart- 
well can still be 
traced, but is 
now overgrown 
with trees. Tor 
the rest, it may 
be remarked that the foliage at this p'ace is magnificent, 
with many a glimpse of sunny gladés and brilliant flower- 
beds, many a quiet retreat, like the rock walk, and many 
a welcome shadow. The old dairy is a charming example 
of garden architecture, and the  bailiff’s cottage and _ the 
cottage in the wood are quaintness itself. Particularly 
charming, again, is the round pond, with the long vista of 
the avenue. 

But the garden, alter all, is only the accompaniment of the 
house, and that in itself is sufficiently remarkable. Thus did Dr. 
Doran describe it. It was hidden from passers-by on the high- 
way—and it may now be remarked that the garden is divided by the 
road, and connected by a tunnel ornamented with old carvings— 
by a screen of superb trees. What it wanted, he says, in dignity 
of elevation it possessed in dignity of breadth. ‘There was an 
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agreeable variety of aspect in its several fronts, which faced the 
four cardinal points of the compass. One had an old, melancholy 
aspect, the second—that with the beautiful arched door and the 
many mullioned windows and oriels—a quaint Jacobean look, 
the third was “light, airy, and smiling,” and the fourth had “a 
trimmed, polished air of modernly-invented comfort.” The place, 
moreover, was substantial enough to resist a siege, and had sunny 
porches and quaint seats, a drawing-room of regal dimensions 
and beauty, staircases grandly noble, with oaken rails and statues 
—there are twenty-four figures of kings and warriors standing on 
the balustrade—carved ceiling, marble mantelpiece—-perplexing 
by their abundant allegorical difficulties—and panelled wails 
whereon representations of old veterans and ancient loveliness 
kept their silent state. ‘‘ Altogether it was a house wherein 
misery might be tolerably comfortable upon £24,000 a year.” 
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The reference to comfortable misery is to that extremely 
interesting period in the history of Hartwell House in which it was 
the residence, during his exile, of ‘‘ Monsieur,” the Comte de 
Provence, titular King of France, afterwards de facto ruler, as 
Louis XVIII., and his Court, prior to the restoration of 1814. 
The King, who liked this part of Buckinghamshire, and thought 
himself fortunate that he could dwell there, lived a retired life 
that won the hearts of the country people. He became popular 
among them, for he was affable and unostentatious, and was 
accustomed to enter into conversation with strangers he might 
meet in his walks abroad. The library was verted into a 
Court reception-room, while the drawing-room was devoted 
to the Prince and Princesse de Condé, whom it served 
both as salon and dormitory. In the library, the King’s 
couch was raised upon a dais, and he used the study and the 
small room adjoining it, while 
the apartment above the library 
was that in which the Queen 
died, and in which she lay in 
state. The Duc and Duchesse 
d’Angouléme had apartments 
at the south-east angle of the 
building. The King’s establish- 
ment was large, and in the 
house and outbuildings 140 
persons were quartered, the 
number of inmates, including 
visitors, often exceeding 200. 
**So numerous a party required 
such extensive accommodation 
that the halls, gallery, and larger 
apartments were often divided 
and subdivided into suites of 
rooms and closets, in some 
instances to the great disorder 
and confusion of the mansion. 
Every outhouse, each of the 
ornamental buildings in the 
park, that could be rendered 
capable of decent shelter, were 
densely occupied; and it was 
curious to see how the second 
and third class stowed them- 
selves away in the attics of the 
house, converting one room 
into several by the adoption 
of light: partitions. On the 
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roofthey formed gardens, which 
were stocked with plants, shrubs 
and flowers.” Concerning all 
which, and many other matters 
touching Hartwell House, re- 
ference may be made to Smyth’s 
« Aides Hartwelliane.” It is 
stated that it was while seated 
in the middle window over- 
looking the approach to the 
house, on March 25th, 1814, 
that Madame Gonet, one of the 
Court ladies, first caught sight 
of the carriage which brought 
the joyful news from Bordeaux, 
and that she made an exclama- 
tion which disturbed the Royal 
family at prayers. 

When Louis left Hartwell 
he made a gift of £100 to the 
poor of the parish, and as long 
as he ruled France each new 
Ambassador to the Courtof St. 
James’s paid a visit to Hartwell 
House, and made a formal re- 
port of the circumstance. There 
may still be seen in the room in 
which the Queen died portraits 
of Louis and of the Prince de 
Condé, which were sent over 
after the Restoration, as well 
as some furniture associated 
with the French Royal Family, 
and the occupancy of the place by the Bourbons is remembered 
by the names given to the apartments—the King’s Room, the 
Queen’s, the Archbishop’s, the Duke de Berry’s, the Duke 
d’Angouléme’s, Damas’, and others. These are memories that 
add a great deal of interest to the old house and its surroundings. 
Many changes have passed over the place since the Bourbons 
departed, and the present owner has done a great deal to add to 
the beauty of the garden and grounds. 


THE SIGN OF THE ANGLE. 


T one of the meetings of our little “« Angle’ Club, conver- 
sation reverted to a subject that had given us a good 
deal of ground for discussion at a previous séance, the 

remarkable ‘‘ dourness,” to use the Scottish phrase, of fish 
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(that is to say, salmon) in certain waters, and especially, as 
it seemed, in those most beautiful rivers that run between 
high rocky banks. The talk now, on returning to the subject, 
was not so much about the reluctance of the fish to take 
the fly as of their tendency to “sulk,” to lie still at the bottom 
of the river and do nothing, after they were hooked. These are 
the most exasperating tactics for the angler that it is possible for 
the fish to adopt. The fish does not tire himself, nor does he 
afford any amusement to the fisherman, while he is thus 
‘“sulking,” and his patience is at least equal to that of the other 
party concerned. He seems to have no pressing engagements 
elsewhere. 

Apropos, Mr. Fleg, our president, cited some of the 
sentences from that well-known spiritual diary of the Reverend 
Doctor Rutty, which Boswell quotes with so much relish in his 
life of Johnson. ‘Mechanically and sinfully dogged,” is the 
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worthy and candid doctor’s 
description of his own state 
of mind on a certain day of 
the eighteenth century, and it 
appears to describe but too 
aptly the disposition that we 
have found in salmon of the 
nineteenth and fear to find in 
salmon of the twentieth cen- 
tury. but the phrase that 
Mr. Fleg would especially 
admire, in its application to 
the salmon, was ‘dogged, 
under provocation.” The 
reverend doctor is sometimes 
very strong and emphatic 
on this point—that he suffered 
provocation. It would appear 
that he was a married man. 
Now the clause ‘‘under pro- 
vocation” is evidently  suit- 
able to the condition of a salmon 
firmly hooked in the jaw. It 
would be absurd to say that 
he is suffering no provocation. 
But even Dr. Rutty, though 
emphasising the provocation, 
clearly deemed himself to 
blame, despite of it, for the 
doggedness; and so, too, we 
blame the dogged salmon. 

So there were tales being Copyright 
told at our ‘* Angle” Club, of 
various means adopted to defeat this doggedness—to stir up the 
salmon when he sulks—and among them this was told. It 
happened, it really did happen (at least not only the members of 
our club, but even the boatmen on the river, will tell you that it 
really happened) on the Tay. An angler had a sulking fish, with 
which he could do nothing. So he just fetched from his pocket 
his bunch of keys, slipped the ring on to the line, and let the 
bunch go down into the depths of the river on to the head of our 
friend the salmon, there lying, ‘dogged, under provocation.” 
This added provocation, however, was too much for him. It 
stirred him into a state of mind quite distinct from doggedness, 
although this again was a condition familiar to the Reverend 
Doctor Rutty, into a state that Rutty would call “ snappish,”’ in 
which he went rushing up and down the river with the keys 
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jingling and knocking about his head, till he had tired himself 
out and was landed. 

That story was all right. But although our club is nothing 
if it be not veracious in its anecdotes, still it is not without a 
member or two who cannot endure to hear of a good story or 
a good fish without telling of a better story or a bigger fish. So, 
on this occasion, when someone observed that the fisherman 
had accepted a considerable risk of losing his keys (for if the 
salmon had broken him, of course all would have gone), one of 
these members incautiously cried, ‘Aye, but I can tell ye a 
better thing that I once saw. I was fishing with a man that 
had a salmon sulking, and no power on earth would move him. 
I threw stones. I shouted at him. .He would not move. Then 
my friend just slipped off his wedding ring, let it run down the 
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line, and when the salmon felt it tilting against his head, by 
Jove, I tell you he was off like a flash of light.” 

“It is a wonder the fish did not hear you, Paddy,” young 
Burscough commented (the narrator came from the Shannon’s 
banks). 

««T don’t think I know many men who wear wedding rings,” 
said another member unkindly. 

But it was our president, Professor Fleg, who, with his 
unfailing courtesy, enquired in blandest tones, putting the 
gentlest of touches on the tenderest spot of the story. ‘ Did I 
understand that you were a witness of the occurrence, my 
dear sir?” 

‘«« Why, to be sure, Professor,” said the gentleman from the 
Shannon, cheerily. 

‘‘Then perhaps you would be kind enough to explain to 
the club, my dear sir, the manner (exceedingly ingenious, as I am 
forced to believe) in which your friend passed his wedding ring 
on to the line to let it descend to the salmon.” 

“Eh, bedad, Professor—why, he just, don’t ye know—he 
just slipped the ring, don’t ye see—eh, what ?—yes, bedad—it 
takes a bit of ingenuity! He was a wonderful ingenious man, 
my friend. Indeed, I’m not very certain, just for the moment 
now, how it was he did do it. It was a year or two ago, and my 
memory’s not what it was.” 

Now this is the sort of thing that gives fishermen the 
character they have. It, is the sort of story that ought to have 
made the club weep, for its member’s sins, but it did not 
have that effect. Instead, it 
made the club laugh, until the 
roof threatened to come off 
the club-room and the hair to 
come off (in the slang phrase) 
the head of the gentleman 
from the Shannon. 

‘Then, bedad,” he shouted 
angrily, yet with a note of 
triumph, ‘‘how did the other 
fellow that you’ve been hear- 
ing about get his bunch of 
keys slipped on to go down to 
the salmon? What’ll yeswallow 
his bunch of keys for and 
choke on my wedding ring ? ”’ 

But the president 
answered, ‘* Commonly, | 
think, my dear sir, a bunch of 
keys is put upon a split ring, 
and by using the split it would 
not be difficult to pass the 
ring over the salmon line——” 

‘Aye, aye, Professor,” 
shouted our Shannon friend, 
“that is it. I have it now. 
That’s how it was with my 
friend. His wedding ring was 
a split ring. Bedad, how did 
I come to forget it 2?” 

‘“‘Opviously, then, my dear 
sir,” observed the professor, 
‘*a man above all small super- 
stitions, for there are many, 
I think, who would take such a 
ring as one of very bad augury Copyright 
for the marriage service.” 

» So, of course, that explained it all, and we had to 
apologise, and say how glad we were to receive the explanation, 
because we had been on the verge of committing another 
injustice to Ireland, by discrediting the tale. And then was told 
a story which I am nearly certain was true, though it is not 
vraisemblant, because of the character of the member who told it. 
Two salmon were lying (the word is an unfortunate one to use in 
a fishing story, but it expresses what the salmon were doing) at 
the bottom of a deep pool in the Findhorn, and nothing would 
move them. They were just in the frame of mind, as it seemed, that 
Dr. Rutty, in that final burst of self-condemnatory candour, calls 
“mechanically and sinfully dogged.” Stones were thrown at 
them, but they took no notice. There they lay side by side, and 
everyone said that it was impossible to stir them. Then a man 
on the bank said that he would move them. No one seemed to 
have taken much notice of his approach, and he had stood as 
a silent spectator until he heard that saying, that no one could 
make them move. He did not seem to like it. It seemed to 
strike him as an aspersion on human dignity that man should 
not be able not only to catch, but even to make move, two silly 
salmon. Later they learned that he was from the Colonies, 
where they are accustomed to deal with the difficulties of Nature, 
such as salmon. But for the present it was enough that he 
seemed a big strong fellow. And this is what he did. 

He began to strip. Then they saw his intention. He was 
making to dive down and personally interview those salmon. 
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Then the gillie began to 1taugh at him gently, for the pool was 
2oft. deep, but the stranger did not mind. He went on stripping, 
and with every garment that he took off he seemed to look a 
bigger man; but still the gillie laughed, in his gentle Highland 
way, because he thought that no man could dive down to the 
depths of that pool. But the man from the Colonies had seen 
rivers with pools in them before. He took from the bank a great 
stone, as soon as he was stark, and with that in his two hands, 
held well out before him, he dived down. He entered the water 
with a great splash, and down and down he went, the stone 
helping him, right on to the top of the two salmon. One went 
away as he came, but the other lay there still, and actually did 
not move till the man had his grip on its tail. Then it went, 
like a flash, in a strange fright, and the colonist came up 
from the depths, naked but no longer ashamed, for he had 
vindicated the honour of humanity, and made those two salmon 
‘* move on.” 


BOOKS OF THE DAT. 


R. T. F. DALE in his biography of ‘* The Eighth Duke of Beaufort ” 
(Constable) has very properly thrown the emphasis on the sporting 
side of his subject. To riding men the chief value of the book 
will lie in the fact that it gives a very complete history of the 

Badminton Hunt, which for a century and a-half has had at the head 
of it the chief of the Somerset family. A hypercritical reader might perhaps 
object that rather too much is given of the early Somersets. The first 
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three chapters devoted respectively to the rise of the Somersets, the great 
Marquess, and the first Duke, might with advantage have been boiled down to a 
few paragraphs. The real interest begins with Chapter 1V., which is devoted to 
the Badminton pack. Its or.gin, if not literally ‘lost in the mis's of an‘iquity,” 
cannot be exactly ascertained, thoush it may, perhaps, be said to da‘e from the 
day of the first Marquess, who is described as ‘‘ a jovial person fond of sport with 
hawk and hound.” Some writers have fixed upon 1642 as the year in which the 
family began to hunt the fox, but it is not till 1728 that materials are availible 
for henceforward tracing the history of the pack. At that time Mr. Dale finds 
that hare-hunting was the ordinary sport, and ‘the type of hound used was 
probably the old-/ashioned light-coloured harrier, now still surviving in the 
Cotley and Sir John Amory’s kennels. That there were a few richer-colourel 
hounds the occurrence in the kennel register of the name Tanned Gypsey seems 
to show.” In 1734 the hounds consisted of thirty couple of harriers and six 
couple of deerhounis, and even thea the kennel seems to have been famous in 
sporting circles.e We cannot here follow Mr. Dale into his minute history, 
charming and interesting as it is, but hasten over many pages to his account of 
the seventh Duke—one of the most prosperous and successful of his line. It 
was in his day that the famous: hunting sweep used to follow hounds on old 
Prosper. From an old magazine the following amusing account of him has been 
unearthed, As will be guessed, it accompanied lis picture : 


‘* His habit as he lives is by the cunning of the designer placed before the 
reader as faithfully as if it were in a mirror that implement of his 
craft which is seen embellishing his sinister breast is an inseparable companion, 
known familiarly as his bouquet. It was at the close of a crack run that the 
courteous Duke of Beaufort addressed him with ‘ Well, Mr. Vizard, were you in 
at the death?’ ‘ There are strong symptonis of it, for your Grace may perceive 
I have got the brush,’” 


The character of the Duke is seen in the fact that it was he who for many 
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years supplied this sooty enthusiast with a chestnut mount in Prosper. Towards 
the end of his career he was unable to ride, and ‘‘it was now that the teams of 
skewbald ponies were so often to be seen. The Duke, with four of these ridden 
by postillions, managed to see a great deal of the hunt. The present Duke has 
told how, when quite a little fellow—-he was only six years of age when the old 
man died—-he had his first v'ew o! hounds, seated in the hood of his grandfather’s 
carriage.” 

Brought up in this atmosphere—the seventh Duke was acting as Master of 
Hounds when his father ‘ollowed with the skewbalds and his son sat in the hood— 
it isno wonder that the eighth Duke developed a taste for sport that was character- 
istic of the family. Atanearly age, however, he was sent to Brighton, where the 
pedagogues taught him that there were other things in life besides hunting. He 
told the following anecdote, which is curiously illustrative of the manner of his 
time: 


“On one occasion carly in November, 1833, I, | eing then nine years old, 
had committed the high crime and misdemeanour of ending a pentameter with a 
three-syllable word, for which the usher caned me at eleven o’clock school. At 
five o’clock school the doctor came in—I think he must have been served with 
two writs that day. His eye fell upon me. ‘Tlave you been caned to-day ?’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Whatfor?’ [told him. ‘ What! athree-syllable word again! Go 
and fetch my cane!’ The usher was a good fellow, though passionate, and 
said, ‘1 caned him severely for it.’ ‘ Never mind,’ said the doctor ; ‘ he will 
remem! er two thrashings better than one.’ lis and was on my throat, and I 
was writhing under his blows for fully three minutes. As he went out of the 
room he turned and said: ‘ Afier prayers to-morrow evening you shall have 
just such another thrashing,’” It was so horrible that the little chap made a 
determined attempt to escape, with the large sum of 4d. in his pocket, but was 
caught and taken back.  Ilis father, we are told, was furious at the treatment, 
but, nevertheless, the boy remained there tll he went to Eton. 

We have only glanced at the fringe of the subject, and yet these brief extracts 
may, perhaps, give a better picture than a great deal of description could do of 
the entertaining nature of this biography. Whoever would like to realise for 
himself some of the characteristics of this great English family, and what state 
was kept up at Badminton, and how kind and considerate the Duke was to his 
tenants and friends, can be warmly recommended to purchase the book. 
They will never regret doing so. 

The author of certain ‘‘ Stray Leaves from a Border Garden” (John Lane) 
confesses to hoping they may prove pleasant to anyone who happens to come 
acrcssthem. Her modest wish will certainly Le fulfilled ; at any rate, we have 
found the book entirely pleasant. One does not look for originality, and the 
interest lies in the simp’e and unostentatious manner in which the writer presents 
quaint and curious lore from fcrgotten gardening and other books. Very 
charming are the old rhymes and legends of the Borders, with which, for an 
apparent new settler, she seems wonderfully well acquainted ; and having 
travelled far, she recounts and compares those of many countries. One recalls 
nursery days in the tales she tells to her litile boy as she walks the lanes and fields 
with him, showing him birds’ nests and wild flowers. It is pleasant to be told 
again how 

** Taffy down Dilly’s come up from town, 
In her green petticoat and her gold gown,” 
and 
*T had a little nut tree, 

Nothing would it Lear 

But a silver nutmes 
And a golden pear. 

The Queen of Spain’s daughter 
Came to visit me, 

And all for the sake 
Of my little nut tree.” 


There is the old curse on | irds’-nestin: : 


** Malisons, malisons, mair than ten, 
That harry our Ladye of Ileaven’s hen.” 


There are, too, some fine old sayings, Scots and others, such as: ‘* He who 
plants trees loves otlers beside himself.” ‘* Ye’ll get round again gin ye had 
yer fiton the May gowan.” This latter one had no difficulty, putting faith in 
the fine May weather. Looking at the radiant greenness of the meadows and 
the shining daisies seems sufficient to make life break forth again in the dullest, 
but it was a pleasure to come acrcss this rustic poet’s wisdom. There is another 
old rhyme of this month: 


*€ Maid who on the first of May 
Goeth afield at break of day, 
Wash thy face in dew off the hawthorn tree, 
And ever after a fair maid be.” 


But she has brought talcs and proverbs from every land, and we cannot pass this 
Indian one of parental hallucination—reminding us of the Scotch ‘ Every craw 
thinks ils ain bird the whitest ”—‘* A tadpole caught by one’s own child is 
deemed a fine fish.” The book may be said to be crowded—almost too 
crowded—with information regarding the legends and names of birds and plants, 
much of which makes it specially entertaining for a child, and it is also 
interspersed with translations of songs, etc., by the writer, and some original 
ones. Appended are two very interesting glossaries of lirds and flowers and 
all the different names under which they are known to the writer, and a'so a 
chapter on the vernacular of the Border and the language to which its peculiar 
words are akin, This will be a very welcome volume to amateur gardeners, 
with its original otservation of flower and bird, and for the large amount of 
general gossiping information and culture it con‘ains. ~ 

In ** A Vanisted Rival” (Methuen), Mr. J. Bloundelle-Burton has found 
his chief ingredients in an old casile, a secret’ staircase, a villain of either sex, 
and an angel. He has taken for the making of a plot a story that takes a fast 
hold of one in the first chapter, and keeps one out of bed to the last. This 
lively little romance is staged on the shore of the placid Geneva, where Miss 
Florence Serpoli rei:ns in the stead of Signior Sarpi, a little Italian who 
should have been heir of the castle lands, but is instead dependent upon the fair 
usurper. Hither arrives Miss Winifred Morland, as companion to Florence, 
discovering on her arrival an old acquaintance with a changed name in her new 
employer, and one who had for some mysterious reason been ‘‘ removed ” from 
the Parisian school where they had been schoolfellows. Further, she discovers in 
the photograph of Florence’s intended husband an old lover of another day. 
Hearing that he intends visiting the castle, she begins to plot the winning of him 
back, her means her own attractions and the possession of the secret. Another 
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schemer, however, is also busy, and between the two the reader is kept ina 
delightful state of excitement and uncertainty to the last chapter. Miss Morland 
vanishes completely in the middle of the book, leaving not a trace behind, nor 
all the reader’s ingenuity, nor all the ingenuity of M. de Nesmond, cetective, can 
discover the means whereby she has been spirited away until the end of the story, 
This Monsieur de Nesmcnd is one of the best characters in the book. He has grown 
fat after the manner of the French, of whom Mr. Bloundelle-Burton remarks in 
passing, ‘* When a Frenchman gets fat he does it thoroughly.” M. de Nesmond, 
in spite of his excessive rotundity, isa gallant man among the ladies, and a terror 
to evildoers in general, who are only in perfect accord with him on one point, 
‘since both they and he looked forward with extreme anxiety to the time when 
his great legal acumen should | e duly appreciated, and he should be removed ” to 
other spheres. M. de Nesmond drinks tea, asks questions, pays compliments, 
follows clues, and criticises the English in the following manner all through the 
last chapters of Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s book : ‘* Tiens ! a box of paper. English 
too. Ah, you English! You bring everythin: of your own country abroad with 
you. Your own pens, your own paper. Your soap, your patent medicines, your 
own tobacco and cigars. You do not even think you know the news of the world 
until you have received your own newspapers—a day behind all the others when 
they arrive! What method! What system! Ile is not, however, successful 
in unravelling the plots of the English, which we wi. leave the readers to do for 
themselves, only recommending ‘* A Vanished Rival” to those who like a good 
story well told, and sufficiently interesting to keep even a dry-as-dust reviewer 
awake after twelve. 

‘©The Hidden Model” (Heinemann), by Frances Torbes-Robertson 
(Mrs. Harrod), is a novel which one might designate as a study in tragedy. 
Although finely written in parts, the took is not quite satis‘ying’; it is lacking 
in logic and in intensity. After reading the mirute and even subtle analysis 
of the character and charm of the “ fair American sitter” to the artist-hero 
(which occupies all the first chapter), one is irritated to find that it is a mere 
superfluity and serves no purpose whatever in the development of the story 
following it, in which she does not again appear. The shadowy hero'ne’s 
mystery is never quite unveiled, and although she confesses herself guilty of the 
murder of a man, whom the world held estimable, her motive for the crime is 
only to be guessed at. Her figure, so limp and child-like even in its terror, 
affects one as a character in a dream might, where deeds bizarre and strange 
are done by hounds that should be logically incapable of them. This young 
creature’s instinctive trust in Wyatt Hamilton, which makes her grope her way 
mechanically to his studio for protection, and compels his whole-souled accept- 
ance of the situation, is shown us with delicacy and skill. There are sketches 
of dinners and diners more or less convincing, and records of conversations which 
are, perhaps, to» clever and thoughtful. 

One Mark Vander, a guest of Sir Andrew Talmain’s, a‘ter the women 
left the dining-room, gave utterance to the following allegory : ‘‘ When the 
Creator had fashioned men and women and all the birds and beasts, and 
placed them in the Garden of Eden, He was pleased, and calling a congenial 
spirit named Peeros, He said: ‘I have done this; is it not perfect ?? Peeros 
wandered up and down, and looked in admiration, and then returned and 
exclaimed : ‘ There is something wanting.’ ‘ What have I left undone ?’ said 
the Almighty. Peeros strode about again. Of course it was all superb, 
but . . . he returned tothe Lord and said : ‘I know ; you have forgotten 
evil.’ ‘ What is that?’ said God. ‘I don’t know,’ said Peeros dismally ; * but, 
you see, they are not as we,’ he explained, and pointed to the sleeping figures 
of Adam and Eve. * You must make them care, you know. They won’t care. 
There must be evil somehow.’ And God looked into the eyes of Peeros, and 
said: ‘ITunderstand . . . Mystery . . . there must be mystery.’ And 
he planted the tree of knowledze, and forbade His creatures to eat thereof.” 
There is much moralising appreciation following this a‘ter-dinner feat ; Sir 
Andrew says: ** ‘Charming! You hive a knack of being so profanely religious.’ ” 
That ancient mystery of the origin of evil is disposed of airiily while peeling a 
walnut, with a grimace at Philistia, and an enhancement of decadence, which, 
we are told ‘‘ qualified esthetics with humour, and was an index to style.” 
Almost we respond piously, ‘* Selah !” 


NORWAY & SCOTLAND. 


S this is the season when the latest amongst us make arrangements for 
the slaying of Lird and beast in the autumn, and as I have privately 
been asked for more information about Norway, and _ particularly 
about the 1,300 brace place mentioned by me a few weeks ago, I 
may state that, not being prepared with the answers to the 
questions put, I sent on one bundle of questions to my original 

informant, from whose letter I am about to quote. He first offers to meet the 
interrogator and give him all the information he wants, which bears out a previous 
statement of mine that one can find out all about a place without the necessity of 
going to see it. I was referring to Scotland ; but it evidently applies equally to 
Norway, and it is very well that it should be so, for it takes six days to reach 
this shooting, and, of course, this is a case where the giver of the information 
has no interest in the shooting or in what it makes. It appears that the annual 
rent is £200, and that this includes a dog-man, a keeper, and the necessary dogs ; 
the writer does not know exactly how many, but he says, ‘‘ Certainly enough,” as 
only one dog ata time can be used in that country. I suppose that this is because of 
the scrub birch trees amongst which most of the ryper live and feed. It appears 
there are rooms at a farm, and also a shooting hut or house. My corfespondent 
writes: ‘I hear a very good report of the weather up there, and of the 
prospects of a good breeding season. There is plenty of ground for two, three, 
or four guns shooting together, in pairs or sinzly. It is not very luxurious 
accommodation ; but very little arrangement would make one quite comfortable. 
Personally, I always think if one has a good bed, a good armchair, a tub, and 
good victuals and drink, one ought not to want much more if the sport is good, 
which it is there. The shooting begins on August 20th, and we generally stop 
till the first week in October. It takes six days, with luck, to get there-—steamers 
call twice a week. There is telegraph, telephone, and a doctor; and stores and 
drink can be easily ordered and got. I should be delighted to help anyone 
going there in making arrangements for their comfort. I could send my dog- 
man over the border to arrange things for them, and could also 
help as to picking up a probably decent woman to cook, if they 
are farticular.” That, I think, shows very well the sort of place 
and sport that are to be had in Norway for a matter of £300, includirg 
journeys, and it compares very favourably with anything to be had in 
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Scotland fer that sum, as a 1,300 brace moor with any sort of a lodge 
or inn will make £1,000 at least. I do not know whether the place is 
suitable to ladies, although my informant on the bordering shooting has taken his 
wife there for about twenty years, and I believe th’s lady shoots as well as most 
men. Naturally it is hardly the place to take a woman to unless she does enjoy 
sport, for there must be very little else to do, and very little society other than 
hat of the dog-boy. 

I dare say it has often been described before how the Norway shooters train 
their dogs to leave their points and come and fetch the guns and lead them to 
the discovered covey, I am afraid ‘‘ covey ” is not the right word for it, although 
I see those who should know better are constantly using it as applied to grouse. 
I am not very sure that this is as high an art in dog training as it is thought to 
be. It comes natural to most young dogs wren, on point, they lose their 
masters to go in search of them. Ilere we check it, and consider any display 
of such a tendency in a broken dog a bad fault. The leading back of the shooter 
and re-establishing the point is there held to be the consummation of the 
business; here it is merely the breaker’s method of correcting a fault, and 
instructing the pupil not to do it again. I would not say that it is a very near 
relation of ‘* bl.nkinz” birds, but itis a relation all the same, although it may 
not be so in exceptional cases, and, in them, it may be difficult to make some 
young dogs break their points, although I do not think it would be. Of course 
a dog would have to be taught to Le perfectly steady from running in before he 
could safely be left pointing until he became uneasy by the loss of his master. 
hat is not a difficult thing to teach most high-bred young dogs. 

I have previously alluded to the nature of the birch scrub, which 
makes it necessary to have these dogs, and regretted that there were no 
inhabitants of the similar ground in this country. Both naturalists and shooters 
agree that the markings of the ryper and their winter whiteness are the only 
points in which they differ from our red grouse, but their fondness for birch 
scrub shows their habits to be entirely different, for our own bird is never found 
where there are trees or bushes high enough to prevent it from seeing to a 
distance in all directions. The fact that wherever there is vegetation there is 
animal life of some kind does not very much assist the preserver in Scotland 
and the rougher parts of Wales and England. _ Ireland is also a notable example 
of a barren game country. In the latter case there are reasons which make it 
exceptional, but in the others the only want seems to be a game bird of suitable 
habits. In all hill districts there are large stretches of country, between the peat 
and heather high up and the corn crops low down, which are almost useless for 
game. Grouse do not live there because there is no heather, partridges prefer 
tc go lower down into the corn lands, and black game thrive in either, but not 
between the two. On the moors themselves there are often large stretches of 
country quite useless to bird or beast, but this is from a different cause—they 
grow no vegetation. I refer to what the keepers call sour ground, much of which 
s often to Le found upon a 10,000-acre or 20,000-acre 500-brace moor. Such 
ground generally requires draining, for it is good for nothing except to hold the 
rivers longer in spate than they would le if the moors were as well drained as 
lowland farms are. It is often said of moors like this that the heather is bad, 
but that is not my experience. It is more true to say that it exists only in 
patches which, when added up, might not make a tenth part of the area 
of a moor; but upon these patches the heather grows as wellas it does anywhere. 
It is true that in places where heather has been killed by neglect, and the ground 
has grassed over so as only to leave a bush of heather here and there, sometimes 
feet, sometimes yards apart, game may be spread thinly over the whole ground, 














HEN the 
name of 
the chief 
character 
inacomedy 

is Mrs. O. Fish Withers, 
one knows pretty well 
what to expect. Mrs, T. 
P. O’Connor’s three-act 
play at the Great Queen 
Street Theatre, un- 
doubtedly shows that one 
day, with discipline, its author might become an. accomplished 
dramatist. ‘A Lady from Texas,” in itself, is merely the 
protoplasm of a possible play. For one thing, in plot it is so 
old; for another, and more important, 1n charaptenisation also it 
is so old. Against this one may place much excellent dialogue. 
But the exasperating hero-villain, the colonel who makes vigieat 
love to every woman—married and unmarried —whom he meets, 
is very “old game.” ‘The young American lady whose fortune 
comes from some ridiculous form or another of commerce—this 
time it is built on meat pies—is first cousin not at all removed to 
half a hundred more or less fascinating American ladies we have 
seen lately. Her plan of exposing the Colonel by — 
ing it acted—a duologue in which occur the 


duologue and havi acte Ie ad sitlang: 
Colonel’s own words of illicit love, is reminiscent 0 amiet, 


to say the least of it. 
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and when this is the case it may be correct to talk of bad heather. Such moors 
are very difficult to improve indeed. If set on fire the flames will not spread, and 
when an isolated heather bush is burned it generally happens that the spot grasses 
over, and heather ceases to exist where it was before. In either of the three cases 
the ground is useless for sport ; as I have suggested before, ryper might answer on 
the fringes of the moor, but the other kinds of waste ground require radical 
treatment before any bird will live upon them.  ‘* Twenty thousand acres of 
shooting” looks very pretty in an advertisement, but it is distressing to have to 
cross that 20,000 acres before reaching the only bit of moor that holds birds-- 
perhaps not more than 1,000 acres or so. It is even worse when the birds to 
be killed do not reach more than, perhaps, 200 or 300 brace, and are fairly 
distributed over that 20,000 acres. That is a kind of place that no one without 
a very high-class kennel should think of taking, for when birds are scarce they 
cannot be driven, and dogging them is the only way. Such sparsely-populated 
moors are not so common as they used to be, because the majority of them have 
been converted into deer forests; but there are plenty of them even now in a 
bad year for grouse, I need hardly repeat that it is making a toil of a pleasure 
to attempt it without the highest-ranging and the best-nosed dogs, which, 
however, must he as steady as the eternal hills themselves when they do find 
game. This is the sort of country that makes a man love his dogs; he feels so 
absolutely helpless without them. The miles of country that have sometimes 
to be beaten before a bird is found looks as if it would be a great labour for 
the shooters. But that is not the case if the dogs know their business and 
extend their range, as they will if they are of the courageous kind. If not, they 
are hopeless. 

I remember in 1869 or 1870, when I first went grouse shooting to 
Caithness, that old Snowe of Inverness, who was the principal agent in those 
days, asked me, as the first question, whether I had good dogs, because, 
he said, the grouse will want finding in Caithness. When I satisfied him on 
that point he selected a moor for me which turned out even better than he had 
said, but what it would have been without good dogs in a moderate. year I 
fail to grasp—certainly a ghastly failure for sport. I started out with the intention 
of giving a list of a few places already taken this year, for nothing is of more 
interest to the majority of shooters than to know where those friends are going 
to from whom they may certainly look for invitations. The renters of moors may 
number some 2,000, the shooters on the moors, perhaps, six or eight times as 
many, and the doings of these 2,000 are therefore of public importance 
when it comes to settling Scotch quar‘ers for the autumn. But my space has 
run out this week. I just want, however, to say that the letting of moors, 
which at one time was absolutely in the hands of the gunmakers, has become 
a business of itself, since the elder Snowe ceased to come to town from 
Inverness every London season, and after Mr. Paton, once a gunmaker at 
Perth, migrated to Piccadilly and afterwards to St. James's Street, and gave up 
his gun business in order to devote his whole time to the agency, most of the 
crack London gunmakers have never touched agency work, at least I know 
that Holland, Boss, Grant, Woodward, Atkin, and Beesley have not. I do not 
‘know whether Mr. Charles Lancaster makes a practice of it, but the shooting I 
mentioned in Norway is in his hands to deal with. Writing of this and other 
places that are to be picked up, my correspondent says that I was not right in 
saying no dogs can be taken into Norway, as special permits can now be obtained. 
But he says there is more difficulty in bringing them into Eng'and again. 
Surely this is an oversight on the part of the Board of Agriculture, for rabies 
has never existed in Norway, ARGUS OLIVE, 








Mrs. O’Connor, an 
American lady _ herself, 
strives to give an added 
interest to her piece by 
labelling one of her charac- 
ters the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, another a 
Duke, and so on. Itdoes 
not do. The effect of it ris 
all is shadowy, vague. 3 
Not even the very bright and lively acting of Miss Kitty Cheetham, 
as Mrs, O. Fish Withers, the iady from Texas, or the artistic and 
earnest playing of Miss Cynthia Brooke, as the would-be eloping 
wife, or Mr. Charles Cartwright, as the absurdly amorous 
Colonel whom we have so o!ten seen before in one guise or another, 
or Mr. Marsh Allen, or the rest of the company, could make ‘ A 
Lady from Texas” anything more than merely the promise of 
better work to come. 





DISAPPOINTMENT awaited us in ‘‘ Women are so 
Serious’ at the Court Theatre. Mr. Brandon Thomas 
had taken an old French play, ‘‘ Celles qu’on Respecte,” 

by M. Pierre Wolff, changed the names of the characters and 
places into English, and called it an adaptation. But it was not 
a skilful adaptation, by any means—because one felt unceasingly 
that it was all so French and that the “‘ goings on” would have 
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been quite impossible in England. ,Had the wife flirted with her 
husband’s friend as she does in ‘‘ Women are so Serious,” it 
would have been quite a different affair from the little intrigue of 
the comedy at-the Court. The whole spirit and conduct of the 
thing is essentially French; the treatment of the visits of the 
ladies to the bachelor’s rooms is Gallic in the extreme. Mr. 
Thomas would have been wiser to have left the people and 
the places as they were. But then we should have known that 
where the talk was of kisses something much more decided was 
intended, and so on. 

The dull husband and the bored wife, the husband’s chum 
and the wife’s lover, the intrigue, the embroglio, the friend tired 
of the wife and after new game, the hushand befooled, the wife 
repentant, happy ever after—how well we know it all. And 
there is nothing in Mr. Thomas's telling of the story to balance 
its antiquity. 

The various characters find admirable representation in the 
players engaged, the piece being extremely well played by Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys, as the wife, Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis, as a 
delightful widow of the sly and alluring school, Miss Constance 
Collier, as a melo-dramatic rival, Mr. Giddens, as the husband, 
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and Mr. Herz, as a valet. Mr. Kerr was cold and indecisive 
where he should have been warm and go-ahead. 


HERE is so much that is good in ‘“ The Silver Slipper,” 
at the Lyric Theatre, that we hope by next week, when 
space will permit us to enlarge upon the subject, material 

improvement will have begun. In the meantime the public, 
before going to see it, should give the management at least a 
fortnight to make their gorgeously mounted play more shipshape. 
The staging of the piece is superb; Mr. Leslie Stuart’s music is 
very tuneful, the company can do anything that is required of 
them. But Mr. Owen Hall's libretto should be edited here, 
there, and everywhere. 


ISS ISABEL JAY, who is shortly to be married, is the latest 
M prima donna of the Savoy Theatre. A clever actress with a very 
: pleasing soprano voice and a charminz presence, Miss Jay has 
speedily won her way in the affections of the Savoy audiences, who will 
learn with much pleasure that her marriage will not deprive the stage of a 
very attractive figure, As Lady Rosie Pipp.n in ‘*The Emerald Isle,” Miss 
Jay has a smaller part than that usually allotted to the heroine, but she 
makes the most of it and achieves her usual success 

in the ciaracter, 


ANY times ‘n these columns we have paid 
willing tribute to Mr. J. T. Grein for his 


earnest work and unceasing enthusiasm on 
behalf of the Drama in this country, and the excellent 
e‘lect of some of it; and he, so outspoken a critic 
himself, will not misunderstand oar motives when 
we ask him how he reconciles his principles with 
his practice as exemplified by the performance of 
‘* Blanchette ” at the Court Theatre. Mr. Grein has 
used the influence of the newspaper he represents, 
the Sunday Special, and the work of the actors and 
actresses who appear at his matinées, he has sought 
to attract a public and obtain sympathy for his objects 
from his brother jourvalists, in order that he may 
present plays of artistic merit, the qualities of which, 
however, are likely to prevent them being seen 
under ordinary commercial conditions. Excellent and 
praiseworthy. 

Now let us see what happens. Ile shows us 
‘Le Monde ou l’on s’Ennuie.” Immediately after- 
wards he is able to arrange for its regular per- 
formance under ordinary conditions—-presumably on 
a commercial basis favourable to himself. There is 
no harm in_ that. But when he __ produces 
‘* Blanchette,” a play by a_ prominent foreign 
dramatist, azd completely changes its last act from 
an ‘‘unhahpy” to a ‘happy ending,” he cuts the 
ground from his own feet, robs his scheme of its 
reason for exis'ence, and falsifies the theories he set 
forth to carry out. . He sought ts make the piece 
commercially possible! For no reason could he have 
changed, or arranged to be changed, the author’s 
original, and presumably artistic, ending, except to 
attract the ordinary Philistine, and paying, playgoer. 
No doubt such change would render easier the 
placing of Mr. Grein and Miss Leonard’s translation 
of ‘* Blanchette” in the evening programme of a 
playhouse under the usual conditions—though, as a 
matter of fact, we think that the piece, even in ils 
altered and illegitimate form, will hardly be deemed 
promising enough for this to happen. 

But the point of the thing is that Mr. Giein 
lays himself open to the charge of conducting a 
commercial enterprise under the guise of Art in its 
most lofy sense. If Mr. Grein is going to alter 
foreign plays in order to make them commercially 
popular here, let him tell us boldly so that there 
may be no mistake a!out it. Then he is exactly 
on the sam: plane as those ‘fcommercial” managers 
who buy French farces, Bowdlerise them, and present 
them here in the ordinary way of business. «But 
they have not the help of a newspaper organisation, 
and they have to pay their artists their full market 
price. If ‘*Blanche'te” was a foreign play ar:istically 
worthy to be shown tere, it should be shown as it 
was written. If not, there was no reason for its 
production at a ‘special matinée,” or under any 
circumstances, unless some ordinary theatrical 
manager had chosen it as likely to draw the paying 
public to his theatre. IIow can Mr. Grein justify 
his attacks on Mr. Tree, Mr. Wyndiam, Mr. 
Alexander, and the other managers who do not stage 
plays for Art's sake only, if he uses his ‘‘ Society ” 
for the propagation of ‘‘artistic” plays edited down 
to the tastes of the vulgar he'd who prefer to leave 
the theatre smiling? It wants no ‘ Premiéres 
Clubs” or Sunday Special matinées to do that. We 
commend the subject for discussion to the Playgoers’ 
or O.P. Club. 

There is nothing in ‘* Blanchette,” by M. 
Brieux, to account for its production here, in any 
case. It is, no doubt, a faithful picture of a 
certain phase of peasant life in France, but 
nothing more—and that is not enough for a play 
Titchfield Koad, N.W. 1 please in England, be the audience ever so 
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artistic. The story is that of a humble 
innkeeper and his wife who stint them- 
selves to give the'r daughter a fine 
education. Then, because she does not 
immediately obtain an appointment, and 
because she objects to the menial work 
of the house, the family bickers and 
quarrels, and at last the daughter leaves 
it. In the original, she goes to Paris 
and supports herself by dishonourable 
means. In the amended, popularised, 
Bowdlerised, ‘‘ financialised ” version as 
presented at the Court, she almost starves 
in the capital rather than succumb to 
temptation, returns home broken and 
bruised but pure, and marries the rustic 
lover who has been waiting for her 
patiently. 

The play was adequately acted by 
Miss Agnes Miller, Mrs. Theodore 
Wright, Mr. Loring [Ternie, and Mr. 
George. 


“ ARIANA,” at the Royalty, is 
a gloomy play, and _ its 


sombreness is not  suffi- 

ciently impressive or exciting to cause 
one to enjoy it in spite of itself. Some 
tragedies hold the attention so fast that 
their blackness does not weary. Not 
so Echégaray’s ‘* Mariana.” Our native 
drama must be in a parlous state indeed 
when it is necessary to produce here 
third-rate foreign works. For the first- 
rate there is always a welcome. Mariana 
is a Spanish lady whose unhappy child- 
life causes her to look on men merely as 
things to be tortured. She is a stately 
flirt, a grand lady who renders men mad. 
But she herself gets caught, and she falls 
in love with Daniel Montoya. When 
she discovers he is the son of the man 
who dishonoured her mother, she jilts 
him and marries another man to prevent 
her succumbing to her love. On the 
evening of her marriage she almost con- 
sents to elope with Daniel, but calls to her husband to protect her against herself, 
and is shot dead by him. The curtain falls on the two men preparing to fight a 
duel. This uninspired story is told in an uninspired, but very verbose, manner. 
Twice, but twice only, does it afford Mrs. Patrick Campbell opportunities 
worthy of her powers. Of both she avails herself to the full. In the portrayal 
of quiet or passionate emotion of varying phases, Mrs. Campbell is, perhaps, our 
finest actress. Now she suggests Duse, now Bernhardt—yet with a personality 
all her own. But, except for these two moments, Mariana is a part quite 
unworthy of her gifts. For the rest, the plav was by no means brilliantly acted 


Phillips and Mr. William Archer in the Pall A7all Magazine, the more 
one is amazed at Mr. Archer’s journalistic instinct allowins his subject 
to ‘‘ give himself away ” so absolutely. It is very unkind of Mr. Archer. Fle 
permits the colossal assurance of Mr. Stephen Phillips to peep out of every line 
On the strength of one play produced, Mr. Phillips presumes to dictate to the 
dramatic critics—the education, culture, and discrimination of many of whom 
render them fully competent to criticise the work even of Mr. Phillips—and to 
lec.ure them on their want of taste in not falling enraptured at his feet. Modesty, 
Mr. Phillips, modesty! With all deference, we wish to point out that a young 
dramatist, with his spurs yet to win, has not acquired the status so to express 
himself, so to criticise the taste of many of the gentlemen who have 
brought their wide culture and trained intelligence to bear upon ‘* ITerod ”— 
which they,alas ! have 
not recognised as in- 
spired 
Mr. Archer’s 
error in taste in 
allowing Mr. Phillips 
and himself to speak 
as they speak of 
certain newspaper 
writers, of their 
education and refine- 
ment, is unpardon- 
able and extraordi- 
nary. They, and 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
who, in the Saturday 
Nev ecw, mars an 
able and __ brilliant 
reply to the Iterary 
coxcombry of Mr. 
Archer and Mr. 
Phillips, by joining 
them in an un- 
watranted atrack 
upon a critic whom 
most of us regard as 
beinz as well-edu- 
cated and as refined 
as Mr. Phillips, 
Mr. Archer, or Mr. 
Reerbohm, have 
apparently forgotten 
that refinement Copyright 


v | HIE more closely one reads the ‘ real conversation” between Mr. Stephen 
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shows itself in courtesy of debate, in 
regard for the feelings of others, in 
reserve, and in dignity. All these 
desirable things are lacking in the “ real 
conversation” in the ‘all = Mall 
Magazine, and in the attack in the 
Saturaay Review on the critic of the 
Daily Teleg:aph, as they are also 
lacking in the uncalled-for remarks at 
the expense of a contributor to the 
Referee. PHEBUS. 





The Croquet .| 
| Championships. 











N the whole the 
weather was kind 
enough to us—-that 
is, as kind as it has 
taught us to expect 

—in the week of the Croquet 
Championships. May is a 
month of uncertain mood, and 
we were fortunate in having a 
day or two that seemed to 
belong to July, where we might 
have hada sample or two slipped 
out of January. It is always 
useless disputing the wisdom of 
the powers that be, but there is 
something to be said for a later 
date in the year for the Croquet 
Championships—a date when the 
weather is more to be relied on. 
But on this last occasion we did 
as well as we could hope. 

The ground was in very 
good order. It was on the fast 
side of the two, and the rain that came in the later part of the 
week (several of the matches had to be played in a gentle down- 
pour) did not seem to make it appreciably slower. But to cavil 
would be hypercritical. And, again, all the new arrangements 
for the players are for the better, and are, perhaps, the best 
possible. There was every reason why everyone should be in 
the best of tempers, and as a matter of fact everybody, including 
even some of the beaten ones, was. The attendance was good 
enough to show that there is a large number sufficiently educated 
to appreciate croquet, although croquet is so essentially a players’ 
and not a spectators’ game. We use the phrase in the sense in 
which it is equally true of golf. Everyane that is interested in 
croquet and golf plays croquet and golf; but of those who are 
interested in cricket or football or-lawn tennis, how few, com- 
paratively, have a thought of playing these games? Of the 
spectators in the pavilion at Lord’s, what proportion expects 
again to wield a bat? But of croquet players, the man or 
woman who once is a croquet player continues on the active list 
until both feet are in the grave. This is one of the game's 
merits, and a fact about it that makes very misleading any 
statement of the active interest taken ijn it that may be based 
on the numbers 
that came to see 
the | champion- 
ship matches. 
Nevertheless 
these numbers, 
such as they are, 
are sufficient. 

We had fully 
enough — specta- 
tors of our 
matches of last 
week, and it is 
not too much, 
perhaps, to say 
that we gave 
the = spectators 
fully enough for 
their money. 
There were 
many very inter- 
esting games, 
and interesting 
incidents in the 
different games. 
Good breaks 
were rather the 
rule than 
“COUNTRY LIFS." the exception, 




















and, in the case of the men’s 
championship, there were many 
of whom any one might quite 
well have won the title and 
no one could say that he had 
not won it of fair right. And 
let this be said without taking 
away a mite of his well-merited 
honour from Mr. Roper, who 
actually did win. He played 
the best croquet, the most even 
and steady croquet, throughout 
the tournament, and fully de- 
serves to bear the title. But, 
at the same time, we think he 
would be the first to admit that 
there were one or two other 
competitors who, by a turn of 
luck, might have ousted him. 
In fact, the men’s matches 
were full of critical moments, 
when a turn either way, a 
quarter inch this way or that 
in a long shot, would have 
made all the difference, and 
put out the one who stayed 
in. It is, of course, always, or 
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nearly always, so. It was not precisely so in the ladies’ matches ; 


but that 1s another affair. 


speaking first of the men’s games. 


interesting and ex- 
citing in their finish, 
as well as excellently 
played. Mr. Wool- 
ston’s match against 
Mr. Willis was not- 
ably asensationalone. 
The former gave the 
latter very little op- 
portunity ; in the first 
game he made two 
breaks of eleven 
points each, and in 
the second game one 
break of the same 
number. In the 
game Mr. 
Willis is said to have 
had only one open 
shot. Thetwo games 
were all over in 
45min. Playing in 
such form as this, 
Mr. Woolston had 
seemed likely to have 
the better of Mr. 
Kingston in the heat 
in which they met; 
but the latter had 
throughout the meeting, and 


second 
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With singular lack of courtesy we are 
Many of these were very 


MISS COWlE IN PLAY, 


been showing steadily-improving form 


at no phase does a man play 
with so much confidence as when he is just coming on to his 


AN INTERESTING 


MOMENT, 


BRIGSTOCKE MAKES A GOOD STROKE. 


best game. 
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Against Mr. Woolston, Mr. Kingston played very 


well indeed, especially in the third game, each having previously 


won one. 
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He finished off this conquering game in very short 


time, never giving the 
opponent a_ glimpse 
of a chance. Mr. 
Roper, in the same 
stage, had been op- 
posed by Mr. Bruce, 
each of whom won 
a game. They played 
the deciding heat on 
the following day, 
and neither was quite 
in his best form. In 
the end the game, 
which might have 
gone either way, was 
won by Mr. Roper, 
who thus went into 
the final heat with 
Mr. Kingston. After 
each had wona game 
in this final heat, the 
conqueror was _ post- 
poned till the next 
day, when Mr. Roper 
won a rather brilliant 
game (brilliant by 
reason of the good 
long shooting on both 


sides rather than for the breaks made) in rattling fashion, in 


2omin. time. 


On the whole, as we maintain, the winner showed 


the most consistently-good form throughout the meeting, and fully 
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deserved to win, although his 
victory more than once was in 
grave jeopardy. 

It is this last feature that 
distinguished the men’s cham- 
pionship from the ladies’, and 
made the former really a good 
deal the more interesting, 
although the admirably good 
croquet of Miss Gower gave a 
special interest of its own to 
the latter. It seems as if 
Miss Gower returned from her 
Welsh fastnesses each year 
more formidable, more correct, 
and more certain than ever. 


That is the characteristic of: 


her game—its certainty. She 
has very good nerve and 
courage, too, as her match in 
the beginning of the tourna- 
ment with Miss Browne 
showed, for the latter made a 
very promising start, but Miss 
Gower played up very bril- 
liantly and won with no real 
difficulty. Real difficulty, 
indeed, she never seemed to 
find in any of her matches, 
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and came out champion very trium- 
phantly. Of the rest, Miss Beausire, 
who came into the final, showed much 
improved form, and some of the matches 
in which Miss Gower was not taking 
part were very exciting. Mrs. Drake, 
in the semi-final, played Miss Beausire 
a remarkably close match. We see a 
great many, and some very various, 
styles at these meetings; but no doubt 
there is no style more correct or more 
classic,” so to say, than that of Miss 
Gower, whether among the men or the 
ladies. It is fairly evident that it is 
more easy to bring the mallet through, 
straight in the line in which it is 
intended to drive the ball, with this 
grip (back of left hand facing the direc- 
tion in which the ball is to go), than 
with any other way of grasping the 
mallet, and the extra length of handle 
that Miss Gower uses also seems to be 
of a certain assistance to her. And yet 
there are brilliant players, too, among 
thosé who crouch and grasp their mallet 
like a cricket bat. We are not saying 
that those who play a good game in any 
one style should change it for any other, 
but are only pleading that there is one 
style that ought to be recognised as ‘‘ classical ’’—that is to say, as 
the style in which the beginner had better learn to play the 
game—and that this is the style which is exhibited perhaps 
better by Miss Gower than by any other player. 

However, as if to prove, for the general comfort, that. Miss 
Gower was not invincible, she was beaten, unexpectedly, in the 
mixed doubles, when, in partnership with Mr. Willis, she played 
against Miss Cowie and Mr. Roper, who vanquished Mr. and Mrs. 
Brigstocke in the final, and thus retained possession of the cup. 
It seems that Mr. Willis was a little out of luck at this meeting, 
and Mr. Roper, on the contrary, distinctly in the lucky vein. So 
do the gods divide their favours, and on the whole with equity. 
At least we saw none in this competition who could complain 
that he or she was particularly badly used, and, on the whole, 
the titles and the honours went to those most fit to bear them. 


LOVE HIDDEN. 


Do you guess it, I wonder, the spell that lies 
Noon and night on my lonely hours, 
How I look in the streams, and see your eyes ? 
How I touch your dress when I touch sweet flow’rs ? 
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How I hear your voice when the Zephyrs sigh - 
Thro’ the scented pines in the long hot day ? 
How you glide from sight when the sunbeams die ? 
How you come again with the moon’s first ray ? 
How my soul wings up from the thrall of sleep 
And links with yours in the stars above ? 
How together, and hand in hand, we sweep 
Thro’ the measureless fields of rose-crowned love ? 
Ah! how should you guess ?—for we never speak ! 
How should you know ?—for I can but look 
(When we meet and pass) with a glance too meek 
To utter the love you might not brook ! 
So I tell my love in a secret verse, 
By you for ever, Beloved, unheard,— 
Lest you shatter the beautiful dream I nurse, 
With a pitying glance or a scornful word. 
And my beautiful dream is sweet to me, 
O Love, is it faise? O Love, is it true? 
Tor I dream that in close-lipped secrecy— 
You know, you are glad, and you love me, too! 
Haro.p Brecsiz. 


WILD COUNTRY LIF8. 


THE SONG OF MIGRANTS. 
IIETHER migrant songsters sing as soun as they come to us in 
spring is an interesting question, and ‘* Philornithos,” in his 


letter last week, rightly views the past cold spring—is it ever 


safe in an English summer to say that the cold spring is 
‘* past”? ?—as one in which decisive observation was less 
difficult than usua!, But a point overlooked by most is that, 
except on the extreme limit of a bird’s range, it is seldom possible to say whether 
a bird which is seen in spring has arrived to s‘ay or is still travelling home- 
wards. An observer of the habits of the English people, taking notes of them 
as they passed to and from a Continental holiday, might say that the language 
of the English is a sort of bad French, though if he watched their arrival home 
he might hear them suddeniy break out into excellent English. In the same 
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THE MIXED DOUBLES. 


"COUNTRY LIFE.” 


way, we must not expect to hear the song of the first warblers which we see in 
spring, because the first arrivals are on their way further North, though, if the 
weather is bad, they may be forced to halt for a day or more before attempting 
the next instalment of their journey. 

THE HOUSEHOLDER’S CHALLENGE. 

The ,keynote of all bird song is, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
swagzer. Its meaning is that the snger considers himself old enough and 
strong enough and handsome enough to be the head of a family. It is a 
promise of protection to the female and a challenge to the rival male. It is the 
assertion of the singer’s conscious fitness to be a perpetuator of his species. 
Now if this is so—as all my observations force me to believe—we can easily 
understand why a male bird should rarely sing while s.ill passing through the 
perils of his migration. Why should he proclaim his presence among strangers 
and possible enemies? So the first warblers that one sees are generally 
sneaking along through the shrubberies, here to-day—silent, busy, and 
preoccupied with the care of finding food in weather that drives the insects out 
of sight—and gone to-morrow. When, however, you hear a warbler sing in one 
of the shrubberies, I think it means that the warbler who regards that shrubbery 
as his home has arrived, and is asserting his lordly intention to have his nest 
and rear a family there, and he would like to know if anyone within 
hearing has any objection to offer ; because, if so, let him come and have it out 
al once, 

Cocks OF THEIR OWN WALKS, 

For no bird, no creature of any kind, is too small and weak to think 
himself, in the measure of his limited intelligence, lord of his creation, and 
monarch, for all reasonable purposes, of all he surveys. He cannot deny the 
existence of powers mightier than himself, and such things as cats and hawks 
are disagreeably patent facts ; but human beings a’so fly to shelter from hurri- 
canes and thunder-storms, and live in dread in some countries of ravening beast 
and venomous serpent. Show me the field-marshal commander-in-chief who 
would dare to walk barefooted round his bungalow in India in the dark, yet not 
only he, but every drummer-boy in the army commanded by him, is, in his own 
mind, lord of his own creation. The bricklayer who, in the privacy of his 
single room, puts his feet upon the table to show his authority, is not more 
proud than the sedge-warbler who takes his stand upon the topmost twig but 
one of the tangled clump above his nest and shouts. And language? If you 
could translate what the sedge-warbler says whén you throw a stone near the 
clump into the British vernacular, the bricklayer would recognise a worthy pal. 

ILUMAN INTERPRETATIONS, 

We, of course, are accustomed to read other meanings into the song of 
birds. That of the nightingale is ‘‘ impassioned,” of the skylark ‘* joyous,” and 
the turtledove’s has been called ‘‘ as allicholly as anything.” But the lower orders 
of creation do not recognise these specific differences, because they do not hear 
them with ears atiuned to the modulations of the human voice. The screech 
of the parrot and the croak of the raven express exactly the same thing in the 
ers to which they are specially addressed as the tenderest-sounding trill of the 
nightingale. And it is very lucky for the birds that the popular and poetical 
view of humanity does not accord with facts. There is an Indian bird, for 
instance, which works itself up in a kind of coughing song to a point at which 
it seems just about to be violently sick. Think how monotonous life would be 
for that bird if it was so. 

WHEN SWALLOWS ARE SILENT. 

But, Learing in mind the identity of meaning in the song of birds, it seems 
reasonable that the male birds should sing as soon after their arrival as they feel 
in the mood to announce the fact of taking possession, If the weather is 
inclement, their minds may be much more seriously bent at first upon filling 
their stomachs than asserting themselves, for cold weather in spring means 
hunger for insect-éatinz birds. It is pitiful to see the swallows, for instanc:, if 
they are unfortunate in the date of arrival, hawking over a pond in the teeth of 
an east wind hour after hour, until the dusk of evening, for the flies which 
you know cannot be there. Or you may see them quariering every foot of 
ground among the folded sheep. A silent, earnest bird is the swallow at such 
times, but if the wind is still and the sun shines, he and his fellows fill the air 
with cheery voices as they wheel round the barns where each proposes this 
year to have a wife and family of his own. 

THE Cuckoo’s ‘* SONG.” 

You must clearly distinguish, however, between birds’ songs and their call 
notes ; and, as acurious confirmation of my view that the song is the assertion 
of a bird’s dignity as master and protector of a household, actual or prospective, 
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the cuckoo is peculiar among lids in having no song, but a ca'l-note only, 
Lecause it has no household. He has not even a wife, apparently ; for each 
female cuckoo seems always to have several suitors. So, though even rooks and 
house-sparrows sing like lusty householders, the cuckoo wanders like a homeless 
troubadour, callinz, callinz for any strange lady’s favour. Young and 
enthusiastic egg-collecturs will often search with especial diligence down a 
hedge where they have heard the cuckoo, in the hope of finding one of its eggs ; 
but since it is only the male bird who utters those ‘‘ two old notes,” and 
generally when he is in search of a female, the place where you hear them is 
obviously the last one in which to expect to find an egg. 


CALLING FOR LOVERS. 

Sometimes the male cuckoo travels far, flying 1ooyds. or so from one 
tree to another, and calling in each. Through glasses you may watch the 
violent effort which the emission of each cry seems to cost him, and still follow 
him at a respectful distance enough not to distur! his proceedings. Yet it is 
probable that you will be tired of the pursuit long before he finds a paramour. 
On the other hand there are favourite stations, such as small plantations surrounded 
by fields, where the vo:ce of the male cuckoo may be hea:d almost all day long every 
day, and one cannot help thinking that these are deliberately selected by the 
males as likely places for the females to visit in search of nests. Insect food is 
abundant in such places, too, and each male cuckoo, perhaps, has some sort of 
‘*home” of this kind where he comes for bed and breakfast, and where he may 
generally be heard calling out, like an ill-mannered bachelor, to the ladies who 
pass by. 

A SUGGESTION. 

Most of our knowiedge of the cuckoo’s ha its is, however, little better 
than guess work, and in this connection I should like to know some readers’ 
opinions as to my theory of the origin of the bird’s peculiar, parusitical habits. 
The mere act of laying an ezg in another bird’s nest is not so unusual as might 
be supposed, Other birds than cuckoos do so sometimes, especially one or two 
species whose own nests are ill made and badly concealed. The hatit is 
evidently growing upon these species, because it is to their advantage to have 
young safely brought up in the well-concealed homes of other birds. What, 
then, was the great advantage to the cuckoo, which has caused it to abandon 
the practice of nest building a together, and to adapt all its habits to parasitism 
upon other birds? Is it not probable that the bird’s hawk-like appearance 
caused it to be so mobbed by other birds wherever it took up its abode, that 
those eggs which were laid in other Lirds’ nests, and hatched in peace, hada 
much Letter chance of perpetuating the species? Evolution wants no more 
thin this to work upon to produce marvels even greater than the cuckoo’s 
habits, BE. K. &. 


ON THE GREEN. 


T is clear from all the accounts that White played a very fine and plucky 
game against Taylor at Hanger Ili.l, as the new course is called. 
Huntercombe is another name for it ; and by whichever nime you please 
to call it, it seems to have the making, under Willy Park’s care, of one of 
the best of our inland greens. This is not a verdict given from any 
personal experience, but only a deduction (with all necessary deductions) 

from the reports of experts. White ought to say it is a good green, for in 
the first eighteen holes of the second half of the big match he was round in 
eighty-three strokes, which is said to equal Willy Park’s record for the green, a 
record that argues some length and difficulty in the course. But courses, even 
the classic ones, tend to grow easier, especially those that depend a good deal 
for their hazard—as it is understood that Huntercombe depends—on whins. 
Starting as he did against a lead of six holes established t-y Taylor at Richmond, 
the green of the latter’s choice, and having no remarkable advantage in local 
knowledge, White did exceedingly well in bringing that lead down to three at 
the end of the first 1ound, The accounts say that he had other opportunities, 
which he fail.d to take ; but that is always so. Golf is not mechanical—except 
Vardon’s golf, which is peculiar to himself. Other men err, in human fashion. 

There was an upsetting of the apple cart when Mr. Boyd beat Mr. Reade, 
the holder, for the amateur championsh‘p of the native Irishmen. The latter 
was expected to maintain his hold on the title, but Mr. Boyd beat him easily by 
seven and six to play on the thirty-six holes. A fine first round gave him a 
commanding lead. 

An ALerdeen man was the winner of the Cruden Bay Tcurnament. Cruden 
Jay is the place whither people go to be braced from Aterdeen. To the 
Southerner the climate of the granite city of Aberdeen itself is not apt to seem 
enervating. Mr. W. H. Fowler, whom we saw described in the account of the 
amateur championship as ‘ the youn; St. Andrews student,” ran Mr. Davidson, 
the ultimate winner, close enough—beaten only by two holes in the final. 
**Young St. Andrews student” is good for the old Somersetshire cricketer who 
used to hit the bigger ball so ‘ar with a long cricket bat, and now hits an 
exceedii gly small ball still further with the golf club. The Cruden Bay course 
is of the seaside kind, as its name shows, and for the quality of the climate the 
word of the people of Aberdeen may be taken, for they ought to know what is 
bracing if any should. ; 

Mr. S. H. Fry did wonderfully well in his win of the St. George’s Vase at 
Sandwich. He is not particularly well acquainted with the course, and length 
of carry, which is so useiul at Sandwich, is not a great characteristic of his game. 
I think it is the first time that Mr. Fry has actually headed the list in a big 
competition, although we all have known for a long time that he was dangerous. 
It was a day of gusty wind, and his second round of 80 from the long tees must 
have teen a very good one. It was, at least, three strokes better than any 
other round returned. None of the local p'ayers did well, for although Mr. 
Eric Hambro, who won last year, and Mr. Mure Fergusson were equal best 
with Mr. Mansfield Hunter at 84 in the first round, Mr. Hambro took 88 to his 
second round, and Mr. Fergusson does not seem to have put in a return at all. 
Mr. O. C. Bevan was second to Mr. Fry at 168, to the winner’s 165, and Mr. 
Hunter and Mr. Cecil Hutchinson were equal third at a stroke more. 

On the same day began the annual open tournament at Musselburgh, and 
it is a misfortune that Ilarry Vardon was not there, because we might have had 
the rare fun of seeing him be.ten for once had he been present. Braid was: in 
such tremendous form that it is scarcely credible that Vardon would have 
equalled his score, an average, over four rounds of the nine-hole course, of 
tnirty-five strokes! It beats ihe previous record made by Willy Park in. 1892 
ly no less than seven strokes. Probably the course is a little easier, Lut surely 
not seven strokes easier, Andrew Kirkaldy, who was second, just Leat that 
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record of Park’s with 146. Herd was 149, and Rowiaad Jones did right well 
in tieing with Taylor at 151. Apart from these great doings, and the multi- 
tudinous Whitsuntide competitions, by far the best bit of golf done lately is the 
seventy-seven score returned by Mr. F. Mackenzie for the St. Andrews Club 
medal. This is the best amateur return ever made in a competition on the full 
medal course at St. Andrews. There seems not much doubt that at the present 
time Mr. Mackenzie is just a little the best of the St. Andrews local men, and 
they are a good lot. 

Taylor’s performance in the tournament play followin: the quali.ying 
scoring rounds at Musselburgh hardly looks as if he would quite uphold his 
claim to the championship gained so gloriously at St. Andrews last year. On 
the other hand, Braid, in beating Taylor, and then disposing of Herd, gives some 
promise of challenging even Vardon’s position. ‘ay:or did indced get the 
better of Jones, and subsequently leat Kirkaldy for third place, a'ter Braid and 
Herd, in the tournament ; but he never has won at Muirfield, though it was 
there that he tied with Vardon for the championship on the occasion of the 
latter’s first win. But Braid, probably, is now Vardon’s most dangerous rival, 
and Herd has shown that he, too, is not a quantity to be neglected. But all 
these points will be settled before next week’s notes are to be written. Mr, 
Hilton at Formby and Mr. O. Scott at Westward Ho have been winning 
scr.itch medals much as they pleased. HToracE Hutrcuinson, 





IIOSE people who went down on Monday and Wednesday in last 
week to Hurlingham saw some good polo, They were also able to 
gauge toverally well the form of the various players who are likely 
to be found competing in the Champion Cup Tournament next 
week. We were also able to make up our minds not only as to the 
form of the men but as to the value o: their ponies in a game. There 

is a problem which is always Lesetting those who have to arrange matches or to 
estimate the form of players. A is a first-class player with indifferent ponies, 
and B is a second-class man with first-class ponies; whicn should be cho-en for 
an important match? Many different answers migtit be given, but the richt one, 
I think, is that A is certain, ina hard game, to play below his form, and B is 
very likely to play a! ove his usual game. There is very much in beinz accus- 
tomed to the tools of the game—the familiar pony, the well-worn sad ile, and 
the stick that seems to belong to the hand that grasps it. For as in polo 
victory is gained by unity of play between four good players, so the aspiring 
player must seek to achieve a kind of unity between himself and his pony and 
the stick, so that all shall run as smoothly in the game as a delica:ely- 
adju-ted cycle. € 

One of the most perfect examples of a team in whic: men and ponies 
worked together was seen on Wednesday, when Rugiy--Mr. W. Jones, Mr. 
G. A. Miler, Captain E. D. Miller, and M:. C. D. Miller—played a very 
strong Ilurlingham team and beat them by five to three by sheer good play and 
perfect combination, Mr. C. D, Miller was at one time out of his place for a 
little while, but that was the sole criticism that coull be made. It might also 
be said that Mr. Buckmaster was le{t too much at large. Thuat is, of course, 
the obvious thing to say, but it is more probable that with so fine a horseman as 
Mr. Buckmaster, and one who is so well mounted, it is more profitable in 
the end to leave him alone till the actual time comes to ride him off than to 
waste time and strength in a too close pursuit which may after all very like.y be 
futile. At all events it was a very fine game. There is not much new to say 
about the ponies. Those playing were of course all the best of their kind. 
Mr. Buckmaster’s Mulatto drew the notice of players as being one of those 
ponies that seem to improve each time they are ridden; he also 1ode a short- 
tailed bay mare called, I think, Nancy. She is a blood- ooking pony and seemed 
to carry him well. Later in the afternoon there was a match between a team 
Mr. Mackey has brought together and a Hurlingham team. It is said that Mr. 
Mackey’s team are to enter for the Champion Cup. The form on both sides was 
so moderate and so much below what might reasonably have been expected, that 
I cannot look upon the match as any test for the great contest of next week. In 
any case the real struggle must lie between the Old Cantabs (the holders) and 
Rugby, and to the chances of the latter I lean. Not that there is much 
difference, but they are certain to play together, they will be in hard condition, 
and their ponies will be on the whole better than those of their adversaries. * 

So far I had written not knowing what was before me on Saturday at 
Ranelagh. Indeed, in writing of the match Ranelagh v. Hurlingham at Barn 
Elms it is necessary to restrain the pen of an enthusiast, for surely with exciting 
incidents, the pace, the thrill, the breathless moment, fresh in the memory, it 
would be possible to exaggerate. Yet I do not expect to see anythinz better 
this season, Perhaps I can best give an account of the interest by telling how 
with rain falling, a chill grey afternoon, and at a late hour, 6.30 or more, the 
pavilion was still packed with a crowd of London folk, who forgot dinner 
engagements and everything else. The only thing was that we had to see 
the end. Possibly it was Mr. George Miller’s day, for in addition to 
helping to manage one of the best pony shows ever seen, watching ponies from 
the Springhill stable win, he played as I think he never played before, and if 


one inan of the team is to bz picked out as having contributed to the victory, it 


is he. Captain Miller it was who hit the goal which made the sc res equal 
at half-time, and above all he rode the magnificent run with the ball, crowned 
with a brilliant goal, which practically decided the match. For Ranelazh the 
same team played as represented Rugby on Monday at Ilurlingham, and for 
Hurlingham Mr. Godfrey Heseltine, Mr. F. Freiake, Mr. Walter Buckmaster, 
and Mr. John Watson. The game did not at first promise to be as good as it 
became later. Both Messrs. Miller had had a tiring and anxious day in 
managing the pony show, and just at the beginning they missed more than we 
are accustomed to expect from them. ~Nor did they force the pace as the 
ponies they were paying entitled them todo. Then Mr. Walter Jones, missing 
perhaps the usual steady support, missed a great miny chances. No one of the 
players except Mr. Watson and Mr. Buckmaster closed on their opponents when 
riding them off. On the other hand, Mr. Buckmaster was in splendid form, 
and tegan the match by hitting a near-side back-hander that told us what we 
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were to expect. The features most notable in the early part of the game were 
Mr. Godirey Heseltine’s capital form on two new ponies—one, a white-faced 
chestnut, carred him well, but was only just fast enough for the game—-and 
Mr. Charles Miller’s back-handers, which were hard, strong, and well placed, and 
if he will forgive me for saying so, he was nearly always in the right place to hit 
them. Indeed, much of the credit is due to him, for had he failed in steadiness 
when the game was going against his side, as it did at first, the victory would 
never have fallen to Ranelagh. From the beginning the Hurlingham men were 
holding the ball away from their own goal and making dashes to the Ranelagh, 
and at length Mr. Godfrey Heseltine, galloping in quite his old style, made 
a good goal. There was a good deal of dropping of sticks on both 
sides, and this may be taken as a sign that the players are a little tired. 
Mr. E. D. Miller’s dropping his stick let Mr. Buckmaster on Bendigo 
away for a run, What else could happen than a goal? and sure enough 
a triumphant who-whoop went up from the light blue caps. Two goals to 
nothing is a substantial lead in a game of this class. The tale of the game 
if fully told would half fill CountRY Lire. The first goal to Ranelagh came 
from a very fine shot by Mr. George Miller just before the half-time bell. The 
opportunity was given him by a very well-carried-out combined attack on the 
part of Ranelagh. Not very long after Mr. George Miller had a splendid run, 
and, racing past Mr. Watson, whose weight told at the pace, placed the ball 
beautifully for Captain Miller, who was in the right place at the right moment 
and hit it through the posts. The reader must try to picture to himself the 
picturesque Ranelagh ground with the background of gay dresses, the touch of 
scarlet of the Grenadier band, and the descendants of Derby winners galloping 
their very hardest. There was n» check except when a foul was claimed. Then 
came that marvellous run of Mr. E. D. Miller, of which I have spoken. 
Hurlingham seemed marked out for the worst of the luck, and it was about this 
time that, the fine rain which fell at intervals havins made the turf greasy, 
Bendigo’s feet slipped from under him and he rolled over on Mr. Buckmaster. 
Luckily the ground was not only slippery but soft, and no great harm was cone. 
Nevertheless a heavy fall is no advantage. Soon after Mr. Buckmaster made a 
goal in very brilliant style. Mr. Heseltine, too, had a capital try, but just missed 
a very difficult shot. Something went wrong with Mr. Buckmaster’s pony, and 
he went off to change. Hurlingham were pressing, and the scores were even, but 
with three against four it was hopeless to try to withstand the Ranelagh rush, 
and be‘ore Mr. Buckmaster could rejoin his side the decisive goal was made. It 
was a pity so fine a match should have been decided by an accident. But next 
week is the Champion Cup, and we shall see something very fine again. Yet 
we nay not, of course, have men and ponies at such perfection as they were on 
Saturday. 

Nearly everybody who was at the polo match had been at the pony show, 
This was quite the best show I have ever seen. The judging was excellent. 
The class of weight-carrying ponivs was the very finest that has ever come into 
aring. Putting Sailor on one side, as being very well known and not looking 
his best, I preferred personally the third, Pilgrim, and commended pony, Rufus, 
to the winner. This pony, Signet, is not the type of pony I like, and moreover 
his action in front was not equal to that of some of the others. This is only 
one view, of course, and the judges who rode are more likelv to be right, more 
especially as I believe that Mr. Buckmaster is one of the soundest judges we have. 
The light-weight class would have been good in any other show, but sandwiched 
in between two lots of such merit as the first and third classes it was not so 
noticeable. Mr. Watson had to be called in, as the judges differed, and gave 
the prize to Mr. Bell’s Palmeira. My readers will understand that I was 
delighted to see Matchbox win the 25-guinea cup. Mr. Charles Miller rode 
her very well in the ring, and the chestnut mare looked her best. She beat 
Mademoiselle on their merits, but the latter was not looking very well. This 
champion class was full of celebrities, Lidy Love, Lema (who never does 
herself justice in a show ring), and many others. Captain Miller must have 
had some pleasant reflections afterwards, for not only did he win the cup, but 
in the heavy-weight class five good ponies had come out of the Springhill 
stables at one time or another, and how many more in the other classes [ cannot 
say. In the class for the handiest pony the judges were to set the tests, and 
alter a most careful scrutiny Spinster and Black Diamond were chosen. This 
was very satisfactory ; they belonged to Mr. Tresham Gilbey and his brother 
Mr. Guy Gilbey, and I think I should have picked them out without any 
test at all as the most handy ponies there. X. 


WHO ARE THEIR PEOPLE? 


“SHIERE are some beasts, birds, and fishes that can 
obviously never satisfy the social exigencies that 
demand a family of reputable relations, for they seem 
to stand self-made and alone. How these distinctive 
types, for distinctive they invariably are, came to be 

marked off in this anatomical isolation is a secret of evolution 
that no one can explain. But if we look for a moment at the 
giraffe, the prongbuck, the walrus, or the Rocky Mountain goat, 
we shall at once realise that these differ materially from one 
another and from all other living animals. ‘The giraffe and 
walrus indeed are so distinct and peculiar as to challenge no 
comparisons. The Rocky Mountain goat is clearly not as other 
goats, however, any more than the musk ox is as other oxen, or 
the prongbuck as other antelopes. Sir Harry Johnston’s recent 
discovery of a five-horned giraffe points indeed to a near relation, 
but we have yet to learn more about this latest acquisition to the 
cameleopards before finally distinguishing it from other sports. 
The weird and silent aye-aye and tarseer, of Madagascar and 
Celebes respectively, are also as badly off for relatives, living at 
any rate, as the giraffe, and our own little bearded reedling, once 
classed with the titmice, is alone among birds. Only just above 
the birds, too, and lowest among mammals, the quaint platypus 
of Australia is likewise without an allied species on the face of 
the globe. In some of these cases, it is true, there were once 
other creatures of the same build, long since extinct, but in the 
majority there never lived, so far as we can learn from the gravel 
and cave remains, any other representative of the families of 
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which these are to-day the only scions. The bearded reedling 
is a very small bird to have the honour of representing these 
solitaries. I might perhaps have chosen worthier, as, for 
instance, the grim secretary bird of South Africa, popularly 
regarded as a famous slayer of snakes and scientifically associated 
with the vultures. The tooth-billed pigeon of Samoa, too, has 
no living relation, and takes us back, as it were, to the vanished 
ages in which birds were armed with teeth. Even among the 
fishes of Britain there is a curious member of the shark and ray 
groups, intermediate indeed between the two, known as the monk 
or angel fish. This flattened and repulsive-looking creature 
shares some of the characters of both sharks and rays, and it 
stands midway and alone. It is a little fanciful to insist on the 
moral of these isolated types that appear. to have monopolised 
well-defined characters unclaimed by other animals. It is 
perhaps improbable that these distinctive characters are of little 
practical use, else had their owners scarcely been allowed so 
exclusive an enjoyment. The sham horns of the giraffe, the 
“beard” of the reedling, the prong on the horns of the 
prongbuck, even the tusks of the walrus, do not perhaps play 
an all-important part in the daily life of these animals. Of some 
-use they doubtless are, each and all, but other animals would 
surely have imitated them had they contributed in great measure 
to comfort and well-being in their several conditions of environ- 
ment. We must rather rest satisfied with viewing these singular 
types as full-stops on by-paths of the evolutionary track, buds at 
the end of the branches of the evolutionary tree. They have 
perhaps progressed as far as in them lies. Their next step will 
in all probability be extinction. F. G. AFLALo. 





(To tHE Eprror or “* Country Lire.”] 
Sir,— May I ask you to thank the kindly gentleman who wrote in your No, 227 
of May 11th upon my terriers. I never expected to be so much honoured, and 
I am glad to find myself so much in agreement with the writer, that I would 
only ask him when his ship comes home to put his top limit of weight at 18lb. 
and not at 22lb., as 18lb. is quite heavy enough, and even at that cur dogs are 
apt to squeeze themselves in between rocks, and then to be held by their ribs 
and kept till starvation reduces their bulk sufficiently to set them free, perhaps 
leaving them so weak that they are unable to do the jumping and climbing 
necessary to bring them out of the cairn. Sometimes, we fear, they are 
absolutely starved to death when they get stuck. One was recovered some 
years ago at the end of a week. Just its eye could Le seen, and no way 
of getting at it could be found, till it occurred to the keeper to tease it with the 
skin of a fox with a stone inside it at the end of a bit of cord. The dog fastened 
on to the lure, and was dragged into the open air, unable to stand, Your 
correspondent does not know how these di gs are bred. All I can tell him is 
that I, alas! have known them personally for over fiity years, and the terriers 
were celebrated long before then in their own country. They were bred for 
fighting, not for the show bench, and, as I have heard it said, the weasel was 
the type. Our dogs may be called selected specimens of the terrier to be 
found all over the Western Highlands. For many years I have had a fancy 
for white coats, which at one time were not in favour in the Poltalloch kennels, 
though eventually they got into favour even there. And I have succeeded in 
breeding them quite pure white with black points, which I now find to be much 
admired, The dogs, when properly entered, will go atanything. Unfortunately, 
we do not seem to have many badgers about here. The onlv one I have met 
was killed after a happy 4gomin. fight by my old dog Doichel alone in a 
huge cairn. He was shown, but despised by the judges, and passed over in 
favour of Maree (not A/arie ; Gaelic, not French) and Righ Ban (Ban), his son, 
who had youth and Leauty on his side, but who showed the least courage of any 
of my young ones, and whois notin my kennel now, If I might, greatly daring, 
venture to suggest a point agsinst the day when the ship comes home, 
I would add *‘activity.” Unless a person has seen the awful masses of 
tumbled rocks these dogs work amongst, he can hardly realise the degree to 
which jumping and scrambling power is necessary. Without this a dog 
is likely to be trapped in a fox cairn, leaping gaily down off a shelf ot 
rock, and perhaps having to return the same way by a sheer spring, without 
any run to help him. We discourage rabbitting, as it wastes time in the cairns 
when searching for foxes. | Old Doichel at that time will not look at a rabbit, 
and he not only sets a good example, but, I really believe, scolds the young ones. 
On the part of the estate that my brother’s, Lord Malcolm of Poltalloch, keepers 
work, over 100 foxes (including cubs, of course) have been killed in one year, 
and in the corner’ my keeper works about filty, so our terriers are wanted for 
work, and should know something about it. —E. W. MALco.M (Colonel). 
A MOORHEN’S NESTING-PLACE. 
{To tHE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—In the autumn of last year I had my pond, which is about one acre in 
extent, emptied and all the weeds taken out. In consequence of this the moor- 
hens and otiver wild water-fowl went elsewhere. The pond was full of water in 
November last, and early last month I found a moorhen’s nest built in a 
blackthorn bush about 8ft. from the ground and 25yds. from the edge of the 
pond. On the very day that the young birds were hatched the old bird 
took them into the water. I trouble you with this to ask whether you know of 
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any case where a moorhen has built in a similar place, as in my experience the 
present case is unique.—-SPENCER CASTLE. 

[It is unusual for a moorhen to build her nest so far away from the water 
or at such a, height from the ground, but similar cases have sometimes been 


reported. Ep. 


IN PRAISE OF PIG-STICKING., 
[To THe Eprvor or **Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—With regard to the query in CounTRY Lire of December 22nd, 1900, 
M sjor Morris of the Bombay Army was one of the members of the famous Deal- 
table Hunt, which flourished in the twenties. This Hunt was considered the 
most ‘* classy” of tent clubs, and membership was limited to four. The name 
arose from their taking only a deal table with them as furniture on their hunting 
expeditions. The members at one time were Tom Morris, Jeflerys, Malet, and 
White. Jefferys was the huntsman. Morris wrote a lot of hunting songs; the 
best known is ‘* Tue Next Grey Boar we See,” in which occur the well-known 
and o t-quoted lines : 
‘* Youth’s daring spirit, manhood’s fire, 
Firm hand, and eagle eye 
Must they acquire who dare aspire 
To see the wild boar die.” 


The deal-table lot made it a point of honour to ride hard and stop for nothing. 
Pig-stickers who had begun to see the red light they called ‘ tinkers,” ** judg- 
ment jockeys,” ‘ ford-fishers,” ‘* jungle-peepers,” etc. Their motto was ‘*Go it.” 
A similar spirit is shown in the only other well-known pig-sticking song, ** Over 
the Valley and Over the Level,” by Mr. Cruickshank of the Bengal Civil Service: 
‘* There’s water in front, there’s a boar as well, 
So damn the nullah and ride like hell.”—J. C. F. 
CLIMBERS FOR PERGOLA 
[To rue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” ] 

Sir,—Could you give me a selection of creepers, etc., which would do well on 
the south side of a pergola, also on its north side? The situation is exposed, 
about 650ft. above the level of the sea, the sub-soil stone brash, What depth 
of soil should there be for the plants? I should be much obliged if you could 
answer my questions in Country Lire, which I take in regularly. The 
pergola is about 5oyds. long. —W. F. R. W.-B. 

|There are very few hardy climbers that would not do upon your pergola. 
You should make a strong point of roses, which should be planted in the early 
autumn, or if you do not mind the expense they could be planted from pots 
now. The following roses are best for the warmest aspect: L’Ideal, Alister 
Stella Gray, and any of the more tender climbing Teas. But these will grow 
almost anywhere, and are delightful pergola roses: Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet 
dOr; white: Mme. Alfred Carriere, Aimée Vibert, Bennett’s Seedling, Rosa 
moschata alba (on warm side), the Garland rose; piv’; papillon; cramson: 
Reine Marie Henriette, Crimson Rambler, Longworth Rambler, Ard’s Rover, 
Keine Olga de Wurtemburg, Paul’s Carmine Pillar ; ye//w: W. A. Richardson, 
Gloire de Dijon (previously mentioned), Claire Jacquier, and Réve @’Or, To 
these you cn add one or two Penzance briars, sweet in leaf and blossom, Meg 
Merrillies being one of the best, Celine Forestier, Mme. Berard, Dr. Rouges, 
Leuchstern, Paul’s Single White, Climbing Niphetos (very warm place), and 
Gruss an Teplitz, which is of more moderate growth than the others. Get 
strong plants, and prepare the soil thoroughly well. Then get the beautiful 
American and Japanese vines, Vitis Labrusca and V. Coignetie, Dutchman’s 
pipe (Aristolochia Sipho), Chimonanthus fragrans (the winter sweet), bearing 
yellowish fragrant flowers in winter on the leafless shoots; clematises in 
variety, the early-flowering C. montana, C. Jackmani, C. lanuginosa, C. 
paniculata, C. Flammula, and others ; sweet white jasmine, the yellow-flowered 
J. nudiflorum, which blooms in winter, honeysuckles, passiflora, white and the 
ordinary blue kind, and wistaria. Asa rule things of quiet colouring are more 
suitable for a pergo'a. —ED. | 


PALMS IN FLOWER. 
{To rue Eprror or ‘*Country Lire.” } 


Sir, — The 
photograph 
represents a 
palm in blos- 
som. Mrs. 
McClintock, 
to whom the 
tree belongs, 
has had it for 
twen'y - five 
years, and has 
never seen it 
flower before. 
The flowers 
are like the 
cauliflower in 
texture and 
colour, Lut of 
elongated 
shape, as the 
illustration 
shows. — R, 
P. DANSsEy, 
Church Stret- 
ton. 

[Palms 
have, as the 
illustration 
suggests, other 
beauty — than 
Ch at of 
foliage, 
and when in 
flower they 
are of extreme 
interest.— 


Ep.] 
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AN AGED STEED. 
{To rue Eviror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1rx,—-The enclosed photograph (which I hope you will think worth putting in 
your paper) I took myself at an hotel at Stresa, Lake of Maggiore, Italy, this 
spring. The old white horse, by name Pinella, is forty-five years old, having 
been in the possession of the proprietor of the hotel since he was seven. For 
twenty-eight years he went in the omnibus to the steamboat to fetch visitors to 
the hotel, but now only goes very occasionally with a light trolley, always 





accompanied by the black sheep, who runs beside like a dog. He always lives 
in the loose-box with the horse, and one will never go out without the other. 
The sheep placed itself in position for its picture with no trouble whatever. -— 
MILLEYWORTH, 


[We are glad to publish the photograph of the old horse, though it would 
have been more satisfactory if fuller evidence of his exact age had been given, — 


Ep. ] 


BATS IN CILURCHES., 

[To tHe Eprror or Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I see one of your correspondents protests against the kiliing of some 200 
bats which infested a church. The writer also remarks that ‘fine wire netting 
at the points of ingress would make the building bat-proof.” Unless you cover 
the church with fine wire netting (as you cover meat to protect it from flies) I 
fancy some of these mammals with their ‘‘amusive ways” will creep in. I 
speak feelingly. Our church has been thoroughly restored, a new roof put on, 
every aperture wire-netted, and yet now and then a bat gets in, and with its 
droppings spoils all the altar ornamen's. When there is no service we are 
obliged to cover everything. That the bats are most useful I do not deny, but 
(as was said of a heap of manure piled close to a house) they are the rigit thing 
in the wrong place. I read somewhere that bats com: into churches to catch 
the moths, and certainly so far as my observation goes they keep flying from one 
end to another (generally from west to east), as if in search of insects. I 
remember some years ago fishing on Dartmoor with a friend, and seeinz him 
catch a bat on his fly. The bat swooped down on it and swallowed it. 
Would any of your correspondents tell me if they have ever tried suspending 
artificial flies in churches which bats frequent? I know swallows take them. 
Many years ago, fishing a trout stream, I hitched my fly on an opposite bush ; I 
could not free it, so I broke my line and left my three flies floating in the wind. 
lishing the same river some days after, I saw to my horror a poor little swallow 
had taken one of the flies and was hanging there. Your correspondent speaks 
about expelling bats. How would he do it? Has he ever tried to drive ove 
bat out of a church? I think I am right in saying that if the whole parish had 
tried to drive those 200 useful little mammals out of the church they would all 
have been grey-headed before they had completed their task. —COoUuNTRY 
PARSON. 





NEW BRUNSWICK. 
[To THE Eprror or **Country Lirr.”] 

Sir,—As I was turning over the leaves of your excellent paper, I noticed 
that one of your correspondents was anxious to obtain particulars about 
New Brunswick, with a view to sending some of his children out there to farm, 
because, as he says somewhat plaintively, they have no ‘‘ obvious scholastic 
tendencies.” I can assure your correspondent that he is not alone in his trouble. 
To: young men who are really prepared to work, and work hard, New Brunswick 
is an ideal country, but it is no place for the half-hearted or the ‘‘ remittance man.” 
There are to be found in New Brunswick 17,000,000 acres of most fertile land, 
and the Government, as your correspondent noticed, offers tickets at a special rate 
Agricultural labour is at a premium, and the manufacture of wood pulp, which 
is in its infancy, israpidly spreading. Speaking broadly, there are three kinds of 
soil in New Brunswick, the upland, the intenable (alluvial), and the dyke-land, 
which is found at the head of the Bay of Fundy. This last variety is the best, 
and sells at £20 to £25 per acre. While it would be quite possible for a young 
fellow to make his way without capital, he would naturally be in a much better 
position with some money, and, indeed, land may be bought at about £2 10s. 
per acre. From a sporting point of view the country is admirable, and 
plover, bear, and salmon abound in plenty. Incidentally, training farms have 
been established to train new comers, and, in my opinion, New Brunswick is 
eminently suitable for young, pushing, resolute colonisis.—Q. V. 


INSECT PLAGUES. 
[To rHeE Epirox or ‘Country LIFE.’’] 
Si1r,—There is one great drawback to happiness in country life in summer. 
Midges, gnats, and wasps are minor troubles ; but “ harvesters” make each day 
miserable and the night hideous. Can you, Sir, or any of your readers, 


recommend a preventive or an alleviation of what is to many a cause of real 
suffering ?-—-NORTHAMPTON, Castle Ashby, Northamptonshire, 















